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i THE AZTEC GARDEN, PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


adds a picturesque Latin American charm to the beauty of the 


iers Pan-American building in Washington, I). C. The Pan-American 
Union was created on April 14, 1890, to promote peace, com- 
merce, and friendship thruout the western hemisphere. 


isco 
SEE PAGE 103. 





@ a” hese Eminent Men Direct 


the Destiny of 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC, 











William Benton 
Vice Pres. Univ. of 
Chicago, Chair of Bd. 


Robert M. Hutchins 
Pres., Univ. of Chicago 
Director 


Ernest M. Hopkins 
Pres., Dartmouth Col. 
ivector 









* 
Beardsley Ruml 
Treas, R. H. Macy & Co. 
Director 


Paul G. Hoffman 
Pres., Studebaker Corp. 
* Director 





E. . _ Shumaker 
Vv. C. Arnspiger 


siden H. C. 
Vice President Po. Brit Films Inc. Vice President 
Encye. Brit. Films Ine. as e Encyc. Brit. F 





John Stu 


Marshall Field by Qin Oats 


Pub, The Chicago Sun 
rector 


John McGilvray 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Encyc. Brit. Films Inc. 





YOU Can be Assured that 


Ee. &. Powell Chester Bowles 
Pres., Encyclopaedia Administrator, 0. P. A. 


a Erp! Classroom films _~ 


will continue to maintain their present 
position in the field of education 





Harry Scherman 
Pres, Book-of-the- 
Z 





oa Mee a Be ITH the acquisition of Erpi Classroom Films by the 
— Encyclopaedia Britannica, itself affiliated with the 
University of Chicago, it was decided to leave all estab- 
lished Erpi policies unchanged—because Erpi Classroom 
Films had already earned, among educators, a reputation 
for factual dependability and instructional excellence. 





wnat c. Taylor We believe that the eminent and distinguished men John Grierson 
ec who comprise the Board of Directors of Encyclopaedia ee 
Britannica Films Inc. will be sufficient assurance to our se 
many friends that Erpi Classroom Films will not only 
continue to maintain established standards, but also will 


open new horizons in the field of education. 


Henry R. Luce 


K. Harrison 
E’tor-in- — Time Inc. ee oe 
ire or 


Director 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Formerly Eps Classroom Films Inc. 
1841 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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Books are 
essential... 


DUCATORS in colleges, high schools, and grade 
schools all over the country are doing a magnificent 

job in helping to win the war. The preservation of their 
high standards in spite of a serious teacher shortage is 
a great achievement and worthy of our deepest praise. 





Next to the teacher the textbook is undoubtedly the 
most important aid in teaching—and today the Ameri- 
can textbook is an essential weapon of war. Both the 
Army and the Navy recognize books as essential tools 


THE to be used in training for the battle front and the pro- 


duction line. And, as the essential tools, necessary mate- 
e rials for book production must be made available if we 


are to have books. 


We as cloth manufacturers are co-operating in every 
way with book publishers to give educators, teachers, 
and students the best bound books possible under war- 
time conditions. Should the appearance of these books 
fall below pre-war standards, or if they are not immedi- 
i Executive Office, Norwood, Mass. ately available, remember that some of our skilled 
workers and many of our materials are fighting for our 
liberty all over the globe. 





PLANTS 
Norwood, Mass. * Braintree, Mass. 


Kingsport, Tenn. And remember also, to insure BETTER SERVICE 
OFFICES in these days of shortages, it is necessary to ORDER 
New York * Chicago TEXTBOOKS EARLIER than ever before. . 


Philadelphia * St. Louis 
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The day is coming when a train trip 
will again be something to look for- 
ward to eagerly — something to be en- 
joyed at ease, in spacious comfort — 
and all at moderate price. That of 
course will be after the war is won. 

It will be when the armed forces no 
longer need nearly: half of all our 
passenger equipment to move fighting 
men. It will be when many coaches and 
Pullmans now busy in war service can 


be honorably retired to make way for 
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new cars with comfort, convenience 

and thoughtful appointments beyond 
anything the past has known. That will 

take money — vast sums of money. It 

will take time. But we believe that it 

is worth while today to tell you 

what we plan for tomorrow — to help 

you realize that the wartime service 

we are able to give today is by no means 
a sample of what's in store for the future. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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fducation for the Post-War World| Z,, Rotter Results in Enalisd 


~ 9) Text for Consumer and Producer 


: FUNCTIONS) — | 
OF BUSINESS| qe 


b co Language Shale 
y mt 





Jones, Tonne, and 
Price 


A personal-economics 
type of text that shows| | : . 
the ramifying effects of| —THREERIME FOUR 

economics and business 2f 

on the life of the individ- . 

ual, Emphasis is placed DATLY DRILLS in Language Skills 
on the social problems : 

that attend the American A New Series of Language Workbooks 

system of business. You a -AG — << ti 
get an unbiased appraisal Authors: Harry A. GREENE, EMMetTT A. BetrTs, 

of the American system Maset-Lovuise AREY 

under free economy and . : 
the consumer’s position| [hese new workbooks for grades 3-6 are usable with any series 
in that economy. Con-|of language texts, provide an abundance of well-organized 


sumers are recognized as| practice and drill material, and offer a complete testing program. 


present or potential pro- es tar ‘fe : Ree 
Tasace and predeonts ace A separate mastery test is furnished with each workbook. 


hy presented as consumers. The viewpoints of the two are 
brought closer together. The book contains a wealth of con- 
sumer projects and business activity. List Price, $1.80. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 

















N E W aa ann ENCLOSE 


¢ 'B t 4 | N D T 4 £ Basic Language Texts for Grades 3-6 


Authors: Harry A. GREENE, MaupE McBroom, 


0 ee E N D 0 0 ie 9 RutH Moscrip, NoRMA GILLETT 


By D Burtpinc BETTER ENGLISH is organized around the child’s in- 
y DR. FOSTER RHEA DULLES school and out-of-school language needs. Boys and girls are 
Ties the entire Far East series together effectively. As a book by taught to express themselves correctly and effectively through 
re BEHIND THE OPEN DOOR, American foreign policy in Asia for a well-rounded program which includes a careful gradation of 

years, fits perfectly into a course in American history, American skills, thorough maintenance, ond duendeat tte ond keyed 


problems or Foreign relations. Order now. ‘i : . : 
UST 40¢ NET 30c PLUS POSTAGE practice. Books for grades seven and eight are in preparation. 


UN THE i NATURAL ENGLISH |. 
Five a — ) ENGLISH FOR You 


poo modern history course. Questions and adaptations by W. T. A New High-School English Series 
White, assistant superintendent in charge of high schools, Dallas, 
Texas. Order now. Author: MELLIE JOHN 


UST $1.68 NET $1.26 PLUS POSTAGE 


“AMERICANS TOGETHER” 
By MAJOR E. DWIGHT SALMON & EVALYN BAYLE 


We give students an overall understanding of the geography of 
LATIN AMERICA; its effect on the people; their history, living condi- 


tions, industrial and commercial life. A timely and necessary book. 
Order now. 


vines NET 75¢ PLUS POSTAGE Write us for literature describing any of the above series. 


ORDER THE BOOKS YOU NEED NOW | 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. |\WeMi Oke eee AC Goer se 


1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri NEW YORK * EVANSTON. ILLINOIS * SAN FRANCISCO 


nS 


NaTuRAL ENGLISH (grade nine) and 
ENGLISH For You (grade ten) are the first 
of a four-book series. Books for grades 
eleven and twelve are in preparation. 


This series employs a new and better type 
of organization, a new approach to gram- 
mar, and a new type of illustration. 
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Watch the we... 
CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 


William S. Gray, Director 


LAA 


ra ofele):<:) correlated in vo- 

h the New Basic Readers, li 

ideas of child- I; 
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New conten 
cabulary wit 
adjusted to new 
development. 
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Builders of Educational Programs [ 


CHICAGO 5, ATLANTA 3, DALLAS 1, NEW YORK 10 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY | 
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‘Health and 
Development 


Numbers 
Studies 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES that account for the 


enthusiastic acceptance of 


___, LEARNING ARITHMETIL 





by LENNES, ROGERS, and TRAVER 


1. A simple presentation of the fundamentals of arithmetic—clear and 
concise explanations, short and understandable problems—a feature 
welcomed by both teachers and pupils. 


2. A problem development that really teaches pupils to “THINK 
BEFORE FIGUKING.” 
3. More exercises and related problems than any other series. 


4. A workable plan for prevention of weaknesses, rather than a com- 
plicated, theoretical, diagnostic and remedial program. 


LEARNING 
ARITHMETIC 


Write for 
Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6 221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
116 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5 441 W. Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 3 
2210 Pacific Avenue, Dallas 1 
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SHOW THIS 
TIMELY FILM! 


HARA KIRI 


16mm. Sound Feature with 
Charles Boyer and Merle Oberon 


LAUREL & HARDY FEATURES 
PARDON US, SONS OF THE DESERT, 
PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES, BEAUHUNKS 


NEW INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 

16mm. Sound One Reel Each 

FUNDAMENTALS OF BOXING 
8 PARTS OF A BUSINESS LETTER 


Send for latest catalog listi 
Entertainment and Educational aun 
jects for rental and sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc, 


25 West 45th St., Dept. A-4, New York 19 





THE PERRY PICTURES 
Aids in teaching Language, 
Literature, History, Geog- 
raphy and Picture Study, 
Attractive and educational, 


One Cent Size. 3 x 31, for 
60 or more 

Two Cent Size. 514 x8, for 
30 or more 

Ten Cent Size. 10x 12, for 
6 or more 


April 19 is an important date in American history 
Illustrate it with a set of 30 historical pictures 
each 5\%4 x8, including Paul Revere, Old North 
Church, Minute Man, Concord, etc., for 60 cents 
SEND TODAY. 


64-page Catalogue with 1600 miniature illustra- 
tions in it for 15 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


mae 
Robert Stewart McElhinney, ry 
tndiana Universi ay 


DERSONALITY 


and Character Building 


By Robert Stewart McElhinney, A.M. 
and Henry Lester Smith, Ph.D. 


Are you interested in the perso- 
nalities and the quality of character 
now developing in our American 
youth? 


A Challenge to Youth Leaders 


The authors believe that the moral 
and spiritual fiber of America can 
made strong by the_ teachers of our 
schools and colleges. Here is a book to 
inspire every sincere leader of -— 
It will help you to discover an 
develop great personalities with strove 
moral characters. America is asking 10r 
such leadership. 

This book : practical. It shows _ 
Personality and Character are develope : 
It is a textbook. It is an adventure: 
into better things for both teacher 3 
student. 354 pages, cloth bound, $2: 
postpaid. 


LIGHT AND LIFE PRESS 
Dept. N.E. WINONA LAKE, IND. 
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WINSTON offers 
GRADE NINE 


ARITHMETIC WE USE 


AritHMETIC WE Uss, Grade 9, 
completes the cycle of the famous 
Brueckner-Grossnickle series. This 
contribution in the field of arithmetic 
was developed because of the great 
need for review as revealed by Army 
and Navy tests to inductees. It af- 
fords an indispensable refresher course 
in arithmetic. 


By Frank E, Sorenson 
and George E. Rotter 


This new aviation reader is of great in- 
terest to junior high and high school 
students as well as to adults who wish 
to learn about airplanes and flying. 
The unusual approach stimulates in- 
terest in, and clarifies many technical 
aspects of flying which were formerly 
regarded as dull and complicated. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


FIFTH READER in 
EASY GROWTH IN READING 


This famous series now offers a fifth 
reader. Prior to publication, Lookine 
Forwarp has been ordered in great 
quantities by educators who realize 
how effective Dr. Hildreth’s readers 
have been in the first four grades. 


== Write for further information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON 


COMPANY 
1006-1016 Arch St. Phila. 7, Pa. 
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IN DESIGN AND COMFORT 






674 
Folding Chair 


633 Bodi-Rest Chairs 643 Assembly Chairs 


ccudy foe your \NIMEDIATE NEEDS 


WwW, are fortunate in being able to provide these 
three types of chairs, which fill a wide range of 
school requirements with beauty, comfort and long- 
lasting serviceability. Developed by American Seat- 
ing Company from the best non-critical materials, 
these chairs are now available for zmmediate delivery. 


The No. 633 Bodi-Rest Chair, with upholstered 
seat, is ideal for school auditoriums and assembly 
halls, sturdily constructed of selected hard woods 
and bonded plywood. The deep spring-arch seat con- 
forms to the body, providing maximum comfort. 
Made in two and three chair units with folding seats. 


The No. 674 Folding Chair and the No. 643 As- 
sembly Chair, both all wood, are comfortable and 
practical. Universal Tables, with which they can 
be used, are available in various sizes. All may be 
purchased without priorities—at reasonable prices. 


otmerican Se CLL ALLL LA 


GRAND RAPIOS, MICHIGAN 
WORLDS LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Monvufacturers of Theatre, Auditorium, School, Church, Transportation and Stadium Seating 


Distributors in Principal Citie 
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The 
Little Red Schoolhouse 
keeps right on 


growing up 


Reliable estimates say that 
new school construction will account 
for 30% of the postwar non-residential 
building. Changes in curriculum ...in 
teaching methods « ; « are calling now 
for new school-planning thought. 


And high on the list of new educa- 
tional demands is the extension of facil- 
ities for visual education in tomorrow’s 
schools. ’ 


Teaching, itself, is orily one of the 
jobs Filmo Cameras and Filmosound 
Projectors can do for tomorrow’s 
schools. The school is destined to be- 
come an increasingly vital civic center 
...and this function is ideally served in 
countless ways by Bell & Howell Mo- 
tion Picture Equipment. 


School executives who are planning 
now for finer schools tomorrow, are in- 
vited to ask for information about im- 
proving facilities for visual education. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


* * * 


HELP US PLAN THE FUTURE OF OPTI-ONICS 


Engineers with a finished background in elec- 
tronic or mechanical design can find a great 
future in helping Bell & Howell explore the 
peacetime horizons of OPTI-ONICS. Send com- 
plete details and photo to: Chairman, OPTI- 
ONICS Development, 7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 







Filmo Aristocrat 
8mm. Camera 


Filmo-Master"400” 


Fi 
ilmo Auto Load 8mm. Projector 


16mm. Camera 


Buy MORE War Bonds 


Bell & Howell Company 

1854 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 

Please send Filmosound Library Catalogs () 
and Educational Utilization Digest () 
Also new Filmosound V---— Circular () 
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Filmosound V-+-— “ 
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16mm. Sound 
Projector 
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SEE THE AMERICAS... ON 
YOUR CLASSROOM SCREEN 


Scene from Colorful Yellow. 
stone, filmed in full natural 
color. Travel films have long 
been accorded special em. 
phasis by the Filmosound Li- 
brary, and we now offer one 
of the most complete collec. 
tions in the world. 


From Hudson Bay to the 
Straits of Magellan, practi- 
cally all the natural beauties 
of the continent (and, in 
fact, the world ) are waiting 
for your call. Send the cou- 
ponforcompleteFilmosound 
Library Catalogs and the 
Educational Utilization Di- 
gest. 


Onn | 
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BELL « HOWELL 





*Trademark Registered 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs... 
electrONics .. . mechanlC3. 
It is research and engineer- 
ing by Bell & Howell in these 
three related sciences to ac- 
complish many things never 
before obtainable. Today 
Opti-onics is a WEAPON. 
Tomorrow, it will bea 
SERVANT... to work, pro- 
tect, educate, and entertain. 


Products combining the sciences of 
OPTics - electrONics - mechanlCs 
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{ QUESTIONS educators ask about 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
and the correct ANSWERS 






Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? designed to develop this skill. It is a fact and 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. finding Index. It is the key to more than 


3600 main articles, contains 20,000 index 
Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? entries and more than 50,000 references. 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 
aa , 9 
How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? «904 study habits in children: 


It teaches the child how to use reference 


























rs BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
nd Li a ha i catia Minis denice materials . . . to use an index... to 
: revision 0 -by-yes am. ae é' ; 
ae . y i cilailaiilies follow directions in finding material .. . 
: In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- to use an atlas . . . to use independent 
0 the . . . . 
Fact ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? source material written for him at his own 
auties . 
d, in BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- level. 
aiting i : 
con ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- ‘ os in BRITANNICA TUNI 
0) e . . ° . - 
1 the paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve , sie borg a j vA J —_ — 
Di- ' , . 
wis exclusively the interests and needs of ele- oe Geen oe —rerceinens of many: 
mentary school age children. Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles States are being studied constantly by 
not to be found in other juvenile reference BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S editorial staff. 
works? 
is i H b he ti 
= Yes, many. This is possible because the set ow abreast of the times 
a is not “stretched” to include material of is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
these no interest or value to ele- ; It is current at each 
to ac- gee ! — 
Foday mentary school children. cQtg@et ee #2 2 SN printing. 
a ek 
PON. RTURTEARNEN B 
‘bea Why do you feature the Index [ai | J : a How does the cost of a set of 


ain (of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? Co ee ARG §=BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 


pare with that of other juve- 

nile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 
in cost. 


nces of 


nor Because learning to use 
call an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 
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Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Visibility unlimited 


Classroom materials produced on the Mimeograph duplica- 

tor with Mimeograph brand supplies are sharp and cleanly 

readable. They’re set down in black and white for young minds 
to grasp quickly, for young eyes to read without strain. 


In fact, tests have shown that material produced on the 
Mimeograph duplicator, with Mimeograph brand stencil sheet 
and Mimeograph brand ink, has a visibility rating equivalent 
to that of standard school textbooks. 


To cut down eye fatigue and reading time, to get full effec- 
tiveness from all classroom teaching helps, see that these mate- 
rials are produced with Mimeograph brand supplies on your 
school’s Mimeograph duplicator. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


‘s A So 


7 ~ 


Mimeocraru is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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The Meaning of the Five-Year Program 


HE FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM for the development of 
T one United Education Association is the greatest 
challenge ever placed before the teaching profession 
of America. It asks teachers to put their own house 
in order. It calls for sustained vision, courage, and 
leadership; it proposes that teachers place a higher 
value upon their own calling; invest more in their 
own future; and prepare to speak with a more 
powerful voice upon. the great problems facing 
education and democracy. 

In a nutshell the program proposes that our pro- 
fession move toward one United Education Asso- 
ciation with a single fee covering local, state, and 
national activities. This goal is to be achieved by a 
planned evolution extending over a period of five 
years by means of two parallel lines of action. 

First, following the arrangement which has 
proved so effective this year, membership quotas 
will be set up, subject to acceptance by the state 
associations, designed to increase membership to 
800,000 by 1949. This involves an average increase 
of some 100,000 members per year. 

Second, state and local associations will be asked 
to make provision for united membership as fast 
as they are ready to do so. It is believed that at least 
one-fifth of them will be ready for this step during 
each of the next five years. Several state associations 
are already considering such action. 

Coupled with the five-year program is the pro- 
posed change in bylaws to bring the buying power 
of NEA dues up to the 1916 level by increasing 
them from $2 to $3, to take effect in 1945-46. This 
has been submitted by the Executive Committee 
in keeping with instructions from the Representa- 
tive Assembly at Indianapolis. 

Considering the magnitude of the tasks which 
our profession faces, these are all modest proposals 
well within our power to achieve. This is a big 
country. Teaching is larger than all other profes- 
sions combined. Teachers are pivotal to democracy. 
It cannot continue to exist without strong, alert, 
well-informed teachers willing to lead. 

The five-year program is the logical evolution of 
the forward steps taken at the time of the last war 


a a, ae a a 


when the Representative Assembly was established 
and membership greatly increased. NEA income 
from membership tripled between 1917 and 1920 
and tripled again by 1928. During that period head- 
quarters were purchased in Washington; THE 
JouRNAL was established, and the Research Division 
organized; state associations greatly strengthened; 
local associations multiplied. 

The five-year program is sound. Tt crystallizes 
into a definite working plan the best thought and 
experience of many men and women who have 
given their lives to the teaching service. It applies 
to teachers associations the plan of united member- 
ship long used in other professions and in service 
and fraternal organizations. 

The five-year program builds from the founda- 
tion up. It asks local and state associations to 
strengthen themselves and to assume increased re- 
sponsibility and leadership. 

The five-year program is flexible. It does sot ask 
that every state act in one year but allows time for 
thoro consideration and preparation and for the de- 
velopment of new leadership. 

The five-year program is democratic. It will go 
from the Executive Committee to the Board of Di-. 
rectors, to the Representative Assembly, and then 
on to state and local associations for consideration. 

The five-year program is difficult but no more so 
than the advances made after World War I, con- 
sidering that teachers are today far better prepared 
and organized than then. Our profession has trav- 
eled far since the last war and has gained strength 
as it has grown. It is now ready to take the next step. 
If ever there was a time when the educational 
forces of the nation needed to exert their full 
strength that time is now. By putting our shoul- 
ders to the wheel one and all we can move forward 
to one United Education Association which will 
represent go percent of the teachers of this country 
and which can speak with a voice of such power 
that it will be heard thruout the length and breadth - 
of the land in the common battle for education and 
democracy. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


* Attention and concentration follow interest. 

” The highest end of government is the culture of people. 

* Some want to be; others are satisfied to appear to be. 

* Thank God for leaders; they are the salt of the earth. 

* It is better to have tried and failed than never to have tried 
at all. 

* Adults who feed their minds on childish diet remain chil- 
dren mentally. 

* Cive thought to what we are fighting for as well as against 
in this war. 

* The hardest governmental job that ever faced the world 
will be the next peace. 

* To rejoice in another's success is greater than to sym- 
pathize with another’s sorrow. 

* When we invest in the future of teaching we are investing 
in the future of the nation. 

* Teachers are closer to the homes of the people every day 
than any other body of men and women. 

* True education raises the standard of living, spiritually 
and intellectually as well as materially. 


* The more advanced America becomes technologically, 
the more important it becomes for her to emphasize cul- 
tural education in her schools. 


* It is necessary at times for men to die to win a war—and 
in a just cause every man should be willing to die gladly— 
but men must live to build a civilization. 


MARYLAND S ENLARGED PROGRAM 


U oer rts New presipent, Thomas W. Pyle, principal of 
the Bethesda Chevy Chase Highschool, the Maryland 
State Teachers Association—organized in 1866—is going 
forward into an enlarged program. The first number of 
The Maryland Teacher was issued by the MSTA February 
1944. The association is making plans for increased dues 
and employment of an executive secretary. 


DOES AMERICA WANT THIS? 


Unrversat compunsory MILITARY OR NAVAL TRAINING will 
be required of all 17-year-old boys if H. R. 3947 introduced 
by Chairman May of the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee becomes law. Says the bill: “Provided that any person 
subject to training under the provisions of this Act shall 
begin such training when he attains the age of 17 years, or 
immediately upon the successful completion of the full 
course of an accredited highschool or preparatory school, 
whichever first occurs.” Will those who have opposed fed- 
eral aid to our common schools on the pretext that it would 
mean federal control oppose this proposal to federalize the 
education of all boys at age 17? Persons interested in this 
question would do well to send 10¢ to the Postwar World 
Council, 112 East r9th Street, New York City, for a copy 
of the pamphlet entitled Conscription. 


APOLOGIES AND CONGRATULATIONS To MAINE 


[x pace 58 of the March Journat we gave some high. 
lights of the NEA War and Peace Fund Campaign. Thr, 
a regrettable error Maine, which should have come first, was 
omitted. We hereby apologize and congratulate the teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and association officers of Maine, 
which was one of the first states to go over the top and the 
first to raise double its assigned quota. Maine was a great 
inspiration to all the states in the early days of the campaign 
when leadership counted most. Secretary Richard Barnes 
Kennan of the Maine Teachers Association is a valued and 
helpful member of the NEA War and Peace Fund Com. 
mittee and as president during the past year of the National 
Association of Secretaries of State Education Associations, 
has given that important group outstanding leadership, 
Hats off to Maine. May we all be inspired by 
ment and follow her admirable example. 
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A MOST IMPORTANT SERVICE 


(J ANoTHER PAGE is a summary of our NEA Defens 
Commission’s report on Mayor La Guardia’s interference 
in New York City’s schools. The influence of this report 
will be farreaching both in New York and in other places 
where similar conditions exist. The importance of keeping 
the schools, like the courts, free from political interference 
is emphasized a thousandfold by the world’s present ex 
perience with dictatorships. Powers usurped today by good 
men for worthy purposes may tomorrow be used by evil 
men for diabolical ends. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON US 


You can count on vs. How much that statement 
means! It is the basis of all stable human relationships—n 
the family, between neighbors, in business, in public 
affairs, in professional matters, and between nations. Being 
able to count on people is the foundation of all security 
and progress. Consider what it has meant to us in out 
War and Peace Fund Campaign and how much it is 
meaning in the new plan of putting NEA membership on 
a quota basis. Yes, you can count on us. Survey the leader- 
ship of our profession and the surest measure of its effec- 
tiveness is the extent to which men and women utter that 
promise and mean it. A new leadership is being bom 
every day and every true leader knows that he must be 
counted on. Only thus is cooperation possible. Only thus 
can we make in the design of our democratic institutions 
and processes advances comparable to the advances we have 
already made in our machines. We believe that teachers 
can be counted on to rise to the challenge of the five-yeat 
program. We cannot afford not to do so. Our personal 
future, the future of the schools, and the future of our 
country is at stake in the action we take now. 
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UR NEA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE held a 
sas AT nos important meeting in Wash- 
high. ff ington, D. C., February 25-26. It gave 
Thry attention to many urgent problems 
which face our profession. I wish to 


a give on this page the outline of the five- 
Maine, fg year program of unification, expansion, 
nd the and development which was adopted 
1 great at that meeting. It is one of the most 
npaign fg important steps ever taken by our pro- 
Barnes fag {ession and should have the widest pos- 
ed and sible consideration. It calls for courage 
| Coie and leadership and statesmanship. It 
=a asks teachers to invest more in their 
iations go" future and provides a plan under 
ership which the profession can go forward 
hieve, gt? Dig gains as it did following World 
UNG BA Wor I. The five-year program of uni- 
fication, expansion, and development as 
adopted by the Executive Committee 
mis as follows: 
Defense HR This proposal is based on the fol- 
ference [MM lowing convictions: 
 Teport ME [1] That the time has come for the 
* places MM teachers of the United States to organ- 
<ecping MM ize themselves into one United Educa- 
ference HMB tion Association. 
ent ¢x [2] That this can be effectively done 
vy good Hi thru a planned evolution extending over 
by evil Hi¥a period of five years. 










[3] That the first step in this evolu- 
tion is to bring about thru the quota 
system, designed to distribute responsi- 
bility equitably among the various state 


atement Bi associations, such an increase in mem- 








nips—in bership each year as will bring Asso- 
publi dation membership at the end of five 
7 Being years up to a total of go percent, or 
security Hj $00,000, of the teachers of the nation. 
in our ; 
h it is It is suggested: 
ship on [1] That the membership goal for 
Jeader- 445 be determined by adding to 
is effec ;EA membership on May 31, 1944, 2 
ter that Moe” equal to approximately one-fifth 
born of the difference between that mem- 
nust be bership and 800,000; that the goal for 
ly. thus R640 be determined by adding to the 
itutions = membership on May 31, 1945, a 
eMcue equal to approximately one- 
we have ; 
teachers ourth the difference between that 
“ne membership and 800,000; that the goal 
ave-year for 6 : i 
il 1946-47 be determined by adding to 
person ate NEA membershi M 6 
of out mbership on May 31, 1946, 






4 gure equal to approximately one- 
‘trd the difference between that mem- 
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bership and 800,000; that the goal for 
1947-48 be determined by adding to 
the NEA membership on May 31, 1947, 
a figure equal to approximately one-half 
the difference between that membership 
and 800,000; that the goal for 1948-49 
be 800,000. 

The goals for the various years would 
be set by the NEA Executive Commit- 
tee in round numbers approximating 
the above calculations. After adding a 
reasonable safety factor following the 
practice of 1943-44, as outlined in Lead- 
ers Letter No. 3, the total national goal 
would be distributed to the states each 
year on the basis of the formula used 
during 1943-44 or some similar formula, 
the quota for each state to become effec- 
tive as the goal of that state when ac- 
cepted by the executive committee or 
board of directors of the state asso- 
ciation. 

Assuming that NEA membership on 
May 31, 1944, is 300,000, the goal for 
1944-45 would be 300,000 plus one-fifth 
of 500,000, which is 100,000; making the 
goal in round numbers 400,000, to which 
would be added a safety factor. 

[2] That the state and local associa- 
tions be encouraged to adopt a plan of 
united membership, under which local, 
state, and national membership would 
become one, as now obtains in fraternal 
and service organizations—details to be 
worked out between the executive com- 


A Five-Year Program 


FOR PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 





mittees of the various state associations 
and the NEA Executive Committee, 
so that approximately one-fifth of the 
states would adopt this plan during 
each of the next five years. 

[3] That the NEA Executive Com- 


mittee be made as strong as possible and 


MRS. EDITH B. JOYNES 


President, National Education 
Association 


made a more active committee, meeting 
perhaps every two months. 

[4] That a contingent fund of at least 
$25,000 a year be created to finance ex- 
penses and adjustments growing out of 
the campaign for a united education 
association. 

[5] That after this plan has been 
canvassed and perfected by the NEA 
Executive Committee, it be given wide 
circulation thru the Leaders Letter and 
the NEA Journat as a proposal which 
will come before the Board of Directors 
and the Representative Assembly at 
Pittsburgh for action. 

[6] That following adoption by the 
Representative Assembly the plan be 
submitted to the various state associa- 
tions afhliated with the NEA to become 
effective in each state when accepted by 
the association of that state. 





If we are to build a strong professional organization, we should have 


one membership which includes local, state, and national memberships 


and a plan of organization and procedure such that in the formulation 


of policies, the ideas and viewpoints of the members may be expressed 


thru the local and state organizations to the national. The professional 


program would then be determined at the national level and be imple- 


mented by cooperative local, state, and national action.—Resolution 


adopted by the National Association of Secretaries of State Education 


Associations, Washington, D. C., February 9, 1944. 
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People Follow Money 


N THIS WHOLE BusINEss of federal aid, the Bic FACT 
I to be kept in mind is that people follow money. A 
number of states have lost much of their population 
because the money has gone elsewhere. The govern- 
ment has taken money in taxes to pay war workers 
in big industrial centers. Money has been leaving the 
states for years in thousands of little streams and some 
not so little. Every time you or your neighbor buys 
something made in a distant factory money goes out. 
Mail order houses and chain stores speed up the 
process. The stock gambling in the late 1920’s took 
billions out. Every time an estate is settled in favor of 
some absentee, more money goes out. Excessively high 
electric rates take out millions. A steady stream goes 
out in life insurance premiums and much of it doesn’t 
come back. And fire insurance takes its toll, too. 
Approximately a billion dollars a year is collected in 
fire insurance premiums and only $400,000,000 paid 
back in losses. That leaves a difference of $600,000,000 
—twice the amount which S. 637-H.R. 2849 would 
return to the states. There’s rich picking in fire insur- 
ance, so rich that when the Department of Justice 
began to prosecute the companies, they built a mighty 
lobby to browbeat Congress into passing an act to 
free fire insurance companies from the anti-monopoly 
laws. And they may succeed, too, if the people don’t 
wake up. 

Yes, people follow money. Teachers follow the 
money from the poorer rural schools to the better rural 
schools, from the better rural schools to town schools, 
and from town schools to city schools, and from city 
schools into war plants and industry and government. 

The life of a nation is in the country and small 
towns. The cities would soon die without their help. 
And yet our system of large-scale finance and industry 
constantly drains the money into the big centers. If 
we want our country to live, we must keep another 
stream going the other way. Federal aid isn’t charity. 
It’s just ordinary commonsense if we really want to 
keep our country alive. How long would you live if 
the rich red blood flowed always out of your fingers 
and toes and skin and muscles to the center of your 
body and were kept there? 

The campaign for federal aid is one of the greatest 
patriotic movements this country ever saw. It is a 
battle anyone can be proud to be engaged in. Only a 
blind man could oppose it. It cannot be stopped. It is 
like the tides. Jt will come. Men who cannot see the 
needs of the mighty army of 3,000,000 new children 
who come each year, deserve no place in the public 
life of a democracy and would have none if the people 
understood. It is our business as educators to see that 
the people do understand. 

—JOY ELMER MORGAN 
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Alabama 


Arizona 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Col 
Florida 
Georgia 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


ES ere 


Massachusetts ... 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 


Emergency 


5,127,800 

807,200 
3,280,000 
9,119,400 
1,777,200 


2,185,400 
341,800 
759,600 

2,994,400 

5,319,600 


872,900 
9,740,200 
5,391,800 
3,927,000 
2,948,200 


4,401,000 
3,625,800 
1,356,800 
2,333,000 
5,517,800 


7,920,200 
4,108,000 
4,550,200 
5,001,000 

871,800 


2,128,800 
166,000 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico... 


604,000 
5,536,400 
960,000 


17,036,200 
North Carolina. . 7,179,600 
North Dakota... . 1,129,400 
Ohio 9,967,800 
Oklahoma 4,234,200 


1,498,400 
14,722,200 
878,000 
3,501,600 
1,071,800 


4,877,000 
9,999,000 
1,130,200 

515,000 
4,411,400 


2,465,000 
3,623,200 
4,388,400 

429,000 


48,000 

American Samoa. 29,000 
41,000 

800,600 

Puerto Rico 2,329,400 
Virgin Islands... 29,000 


Pennsylvania .... 
Rhode Island. ... 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota.... 


Washington 

West Virginia... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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THE FOLLOWING TABLE OF ESTIMATED ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 
UNDER PROPOSED FEDERAL AID BILLS S. 637-H. R. 2849 sHows 
APPROXIMATELY WHAT YOUR STATE WOULD RECEIVE IF THis 
IMPORTANT LEGISLATION IS PASSED BY CONGRESS. THE WeL. 
FARE OF CHILDREN AND THE SCHOOLS FOR GENERATIONS HINGES 
ON THE SUCCESS OF THIS MEASURE. 


Equalizing 
Fund 


3 


5,275,438 
607,208 
3,575,138 


1,794,772 
5,145,980 


616,910 
1,180,704 
2,137,576 
2,234,106 
1,836,618 


4,703,706 
3,553,774 
796,642 
685,118 
460,404 


2,180,206 
2,348,570 
4,270,742 
3,041,934 

400,134 


1,439,326 


327,810 
447,468 
930,314 


6,491,422 

897,680 
2,357,782 
3,513,790 


393,078 
5,802,874 
170,226 
3,708,299 
844 466 


4,496,926 
8,136,254 
707,952 
337,316 
3,497,424 


270,970 
2,862,090 
2,434,320 

163,366 


2,000,000 









Total 


apportionment 


a 4 
$200,000,000 $100,000,000 $300,000,000 


10,403,938 
1,414,408 
6,855,138 
9,119,400 
2,701,144 


2,185,400 
341,800 
759,600 

4,789,179 

10,465,580 


1,489,110 
10,920,904 
7,529,376 
6,161,106 
4,784,818 


9,104,706 
7,179,574 
2,153,442 
3,018,118 
5,978,204 


10,100,406 
6,456,570 
8,820,949 
8,049,934 
1,271,934 


3,568,126 
166,000 
931,810 

5,983,868 

1,890,314 


17,036,200 
13,671,022 
2,027,080 
12,395,589 
7,747,990 


1,891,478 
20,525,074 
1,048,296 
7,209,892 
1,916,266 


9,373,996 
18,135,254 
1,838,159 
852,316 
7,908,824 


2,735,970 
6,485,290 
6,822,720 

592,366 


5,270,000 
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DEFENSE COMMISSION'S 


az princiPLE of fiscal independ- 
= for city boards of education 
, strongly indorsed by the report of 
the NEA investigation of Mayor La- 
Cuardia’s interference in New York 
city school administration. The investi- 
ration, conducted by a special commit- 
tee appointed by the NEA’s Commis- 
son for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education, clearly revealed the undesira- 
bility of permitting control of the school 
budget to rest with the city administra- 
tion, thereby forcing the board of edu- 
cation to submit to the domination of 
city officials. Especially condemned was 
the legal structure which lodges both 
the appointing power of the board of 
education and control of the school 
budget in one individual. In New York 


City, Mayor LaGuardia holds both of 


these powers and his alleged misuse of 
them during the past few years led to 
requests for an impartial investigation 
into certain of his actions relative to the 
school system. 

In July 1943, the NEA Defense Com- 
mission received formal requests for an 
investigation from the New York City 
Highschool Teachers Association and 
the Kindergarten 6-B Teachers Associa- 
tion of New York City. These associa- 
tions are affiliated with the NEA. 

After extensive preliminary inquiries 
in New York City, the Defense Com- 
mission decided that such an investi- 
gation would be fully justified. The fol- 
lowing persons were appointed to the 
Investigating Committee: Ernest O. 
Melby, chancellor, University of Mon- 
tana, former dean, School of Education, 
Northwestern University; Orville C. 
Pratt, superintendent-emeritus of the 
public schools of Spokane, Washington, 
lormer president of the NEA; Mabel 
Studebaker, classroom teacher of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, president, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers; and Don- 
ald DuShane, secretary of the Defense 
Commission, former president of the 
NEA. These educators were chosen be- 


cause of their wide experience in various 


educational fields and_ their complete 
freedom from influence or control by 
individuals or organizations within New 
York City. Judge Ernest E. Cole, who 
as formerly New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, was retained 


New York City Investigation 


as legal counsel for the Committee. 

Specifically, Mayor LaGuardia was 
charged by the teachers organizations 
with continuous interference with the 
independence of the board of education. 
He was accused of using his power to 
appoint board members to influence 
school policies and to increase his con- 
trol over school affairs. On several oc- 
casions he was reported to have inter- 
fered in the board’s expenditure of its 
duly appropriated funds and in the free 
exercise of the board’s legal functions. 
Thru bills which he caused to have in- 
troduced in the state legislature, he 


sought to extend further the civil city’s 


control over the schools. Possessed with 
a tendency to deal with the school sys- 
tem as another city department, the 
Mayor treated the board of education 
as a part of the city government under 
his control. School needs, as expressed 
by the school budget estimates, were 
not, in the opinion of the teachers, being 
given full and fair consideration. 

The NEA Investigating Committee, 
in its published report [copies available 
from the Commission] substantiates 
the above charges and also calls atten- 
tion to the failure of the board of edu- 
cation to protect the independence 
granted to it by law. Eleven major in- 
stances of Mayor LaGuardia’s interfer- 
ence in school administration are an- 
alyzed. A list of eleven findings is con- 
cluded with the statement, “Lack of 
fiscal independence of the board of edu- 
cation is the primary cause of most of 
the city administration’s interference 
with school affairs.” 

The Committee’s principal recom- 
mendation is that the New York City 
board of education be granted fiscal 
independence. This, according to the 
Committee, may be accomplished in one 
of three ways: [1] Amend the educa- 
tion law “to provide, in lieu of the 4.9 
mill tax limitation for school purposes, 
a mill tax of 6.7 or other amount sufhi- 
cient to free the board of education 
budget from municipal control”; [2] 
increase state aid for New York City 
“by a sum sufficient to make up the 
difference between the amount raised 
by a 4.9 mill tax and the budget esti- 
mate, thus avoiding the control of the 


school funds by city authorities”; or 
[3] grant a fiscal independence to the 
New York City board of education 
similar to the independence exercised 
by all but eleven cities in the state. 

Until fiscal independence is secured 
for the board, the Investigating Com- 
mittee calls for “public opposition to 
any extra-legal control of school admin- 
istration or operation by the city author- 
ities.” In conclusion it states, “The citi- 
zens of New York City should insist 
that the board of education exercise the 
full authority and control possessed by 
it over the New York City schools. The 
citizens should object to any submission 
on the part of the board of education to 
regulation and control by the city ad- 
ministration not required by law.” 

Already the investigation has borne 
fruit. On February 14, Assemblyman 
Lewis A. Olliffe of Brooklyn introduced 
in the New York State legislature a bill 
to give the New York City board of 
education the fiscal independence rec-, 
ommended by the Investigating Com-' 
mittee. The proposed measure would 
raise the New York City millage rate 
for support of schools from the present 
4.9 mills on each dollar of assessed val- 
uation to 6.6 mills. This would guaran- 
tee the schools enough money yearly by 
law to eliminate the Mayor’s control of 
the school budget. 

Also, the New York City teachers or- 
ganizations report that since the begin- 
ning of the investigation last September 
Mayor LaGuardia has made no known 
attempt to interfere in board of educa- 
tion or board of higher education affairs. 

The Defense Commission undertook 
the New York City investigation not 
only as a service to teachers and school 
children in the metropolis but because 
it believed that a careful evaluation of 
unwholesome conditions there, with 
specific recommendations for correct- 
ing such conditions, would be of benefit 
to other communities where similar con- 
ditions exist. There is evidence of detri- 
mental political domination of boards 
of education by city or county adminis- 
trations in many communities. 

—Donatp DuSuantg, secretary, NEA 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education. 
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Hats Uff to Washington State 


N THE professional awakening that is 
I now sweeping the nation, Washing- 
ton is making a record of which every 
teacher in the state may well be proud. 
In the War and Peace Fund Campaign 
its teachers contributed more than double 
the quota assigned. Washington was one 
of the first states to accept its NEA mem- 
bership quota under the new plan and 
is one of the first to go over the top. 

With a membership of 4345 on May 
31, 1943, Washington state had increased 
the total by February 28, 1944, to 6400, 
thus meeting its quota for the year. Addi- 
tional returns are expected before the end 
of the membership year on May 31. This 
fine record has been made possible by the 
cooperation of educational leaders and 
teachers thruout the state. 

David M. Hartz and Grace C. Camp- 
bell, presidents of the Washington Edu- 
cation Association for last year and this, 
have given an able leadership. Executive 
Secretary Joe A. Chandler and NEA 
State Director John R. Rushing have 
made a team that would be hard to beat. 
NEA field representative Wilma L. Zim- 
merman has done much to strengthen lo- 
cal groups. Orville C. Pratt, superintend- 
ent-emeritus of Spokane and president 
of the National Education Association 
for 1936-37, continues to exert an inspir- 
ing leadership thruout the state. Superin- 
tendent Worth McClure of Seattle, presi- 
dent of the AASA, has helped greatly. 
Leaders among classroom teachers, ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school principals, 
and county and city superintendents have 
all put their shoulders to the wheel. 

Thru carefully prepared circulars, 
weekly progress bulletins, and the Wash- 
ington Education Journal, teachers have 
been kept in touch with the work of the 
National Education Association. 

As this JouRNAL goes to press encourag- 
ing reports are coming in from one state 
after another. The following states have 
now reached or exceeded their NEA 
membership quotas for 1943-44: 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
OREGON 
TENNESSEE 
UTAH 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
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THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS NEA MEMBERSHIP AND CONTRIBUTIONS To 


THE NEA WAR AND PEACE FUND FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON AS oF 
FEBRUARY 28, 1944. THE FIGURES COVER THE SCHOOL YEAR 1943-44, EACH 
COUNTY REPORT INCLUDES THE CITY AND HIGHER INSTITUTION UNITS WITHIN 
THE COUNTY. COUNTIES MARKED WITH AN ASTERISK HAVE EXCEEDED THEIR 
MEMBERSHIP QUOTAS. FIGURES FOR NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED ARE 
APPROXIMATE. 






Percent 





NEA Teachers Contributions 
Teachers Membership NEA Enrolled to NEA War 
County Employed Quotas Members in NEA and Peace Fund 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
12,190 6,400 6,400 53 $12,996.38 
PMNS 65s ngd'aerescae 64 34 91 33 $68.46 
oo rr 74 39 56 76 26.90 
PUNE i ianck Sieueve 149 78 76 51 39.50 
Rel? Lon d.st sicacaihinhe S77 145 106 38 165.00 
INA So isco ie b's cas 167 88 71 43 991.44 
RES 0 scssa albania 647 340 378 58 990.49 
Columbia........ 47 95 5 11 8.46 
eo ee eee 997 156 70 94 932.64 
ree 70 37 18 26 18.30 
RR hha els ani 37 19 6 16 49.00 
FraneNs.4<csa00s 61 32 95 41 79.25 
oC ee 93 12 9 39 9.50 
Ce er 98 51 14 14 36.45 
Grays Harbor..... 334 175 147 44 413.59 
CL, are errr 41 99 19 46 47.20 
JORGUSOR:. 00606 70 37 18 96 62.87 
, | a ae 3,000 1,575 9,055 69 4,755.80 
a eer 533 280 200 38 954.10 
ee 204 107 68 33 151.25 
RWGHIRGE. .6 6 ceca 90 47 18 90 81.00 
POPAB 6.5 ono accavers 310 163 154 50 403.18 
EIRCOWN .54-d00408 114 60 57 50 78.58 
PEON sick saines 98 51 10 10 53.67 
Okanogan....... 212 111 46 29 162.15 
LSS ere Tt5 60 17 15 56.00 
Pend Oreille..... 54 28 10 19 39.60 
i ene 1098 577 666 61 1,012.04 
PERI UAL .5.60/0:s-0 30 16 30 100 90.60 
. errr 270 142 152 56 938.52 
Skamania......... 34 18 12 35 38.10 
Snohomish....... 635 333 267 42 495.63 
ree 1075 564 752 70 1,734.82 
I 55 id ee 162 85 929° 14 35.05 
Thurston......... 276 145 48 17 289.30 
Wahkiakum....... 6 ro 
Raticver 59 244.53 
CORE AEE 44 471.86 
ae bed 93 119.16 
ete a ucts 71 478.80 
90.66 
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EDITORIAL NOTE—The Journal is indebted to Mrs. R. L. Allison, Fairview, North 
Carolina, who sent to Howard A. Dawson, NEA Director of Rural Service, 
the following statement of objectives of the Rural Education Division of 
the Western District of the North Carolina Education Association. Here is 
a practical commonsense program of action for vitalizing the rural high- 
school and making it the heart of the community. 

The American Association of Teachers Colleges, an NEA Department, 
is this year making a study, in cooperation with the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, to see to what extent and how the schools can teach pupils 
to improve their living conditions. Eight widely separated teachers col- 
leges, members of the AATC, are conducting experiments with schools 
in their localities. Rural schools will watch with especial interest for the 
results of this study. 

Of more immediate help in this connection are the “experiments in 
applied economics” sponsored by the Sloan Foundation. These experi- 
ments in helping pupils to improve their food, clothing, and homes are 
being carried on in cooperation with the universities of Kentucky, Ver- 
mont, and Florida. The work is coordinated by Harold F. Clark of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, from whom information 
concerning the projects may be secured. 


The program of objectives: 


FOR EACH RURAL HIGHSCHOOL 


Practical department of home econom- school. 
Its . ° 
‘Staffed with at least two instructors, 


fer Reasons for the elementary course: 
~ “tng a three-year highschool course 
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management, and also offering a sim- 
ilar course of easier level to all elemen- 
tary girls 13 years of age or over, re- 
i] A stronger, better equipped, more gardless of their grade placement in 


i cook; [a] These girls overage for their 
0 " an . . 
OkINg, sewing, nutrition, and home grades are reaching the point where 


Rural 


Education 


IN APPLICATION 


they consider stopping school alto- 
gether. Few will reach grade nine, where 
home economics usually begins. 

[b] Many will marry with no scien- 
tific, basic training in homemaking and 
add perhaps one more unhappy or 
broken home to the large number we 
already have. 

[c] These girls have. already ac- 
quired too many inefficient and incor- 
rect ways of doing things and should 
have the scientific, correct ways taught 
them instead of old wives’ tales. 

MEETING OBsTACLES—How can a girl 
in elementary school fit her home eco- 
nomics into her daily schedule? Easily. 
At the proper time of day, she can leave 
her own class and go to home economics 
while the remainder of her regular 
grade has a library period, art, writ- 
ing, or music. 


[2] A stronger, better equipped voca- 
tional agriculture department on duty 
most of the summer also, because that 
is the season when the boys need de- 
tailed supervision and guidance in their 
projects. The instructor’s frequent vis- 
its mean the difference between success 
and failure. 

This department should also offer a 
course in elementary farming to all boys 
13 years of age or over, regardless of 
regular grade, for the reasons already 
stated. The obstacles could be met as in 
the case of the girls. Let the boys go to 
agriculture class while the girls are at 
home economics and the younger chil- 
dren of the grade do other school work. 

In all cases where possible the teach- 
ing of both the home economics and 
vocational agriculture departments 
should be extended to the adults of the 
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community in clubs, night classes in 
canning, dietetics, cattle raising, etc., ac- 
cording to the need. 


[3] A steam cannery, operated on a 
community-customs basis, available all 
the year. REASONS: 

[a] To afford the means of canning 
meats, fruits, and vegetables for the 
homes so that the diet of all children 
would increase in variety, vitamin and 
mineral content, and quantity. It is an 
indisputable reproach to our state for 
us to have the rich soil, wonderful 
climate, and all the other factors neces- 
sary to produce food to feed our people 
with all the items of a proper diet, 
and yet to endure in our citizenry a 
far too large percentage of malnutrition. 

[b] The toll paid for use of the can- 
nery by its patrons would pay the op- 
erating cost and stock the lunchroom 
warehouse or pantry shelves with food 
for the free lunches given in the winter. 
Students could learn to operate the 
cannery. 


[4] A community hatchery to do cus- 
toms hatching, coupled with definite in- 
structions in making homemade, wood- 
burning brooderhouses of economical 
construction. REASONS: 

[a] People would grow more chick- 
ens for home use and for a quick cash 
income, beginning with their present 
breeds and rapidly changing to pure- 
bred stock. 

[b] The quickest way to produce 
meat is by growing chickens. 

[c] The vitamins and minerals in 
which our common diet shows the 
greatest deficiency are found in fresh 
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An agricultural instructor shows highschool boys how fo line up a cutter bar on a mower. 


lean meat. These vitamins govern the 
pep, grit, determination, and general 
endurance of a person and are, there- 
fore, of prime importance always and 
never more so than now. 


[5] An experimental nursery plot of an 
acre or two. In this plot could be taught 
as a part of the elementary science 
courses, budding, pruning, grafting, and 
spraying of common fruit trees; proper 
planting of trees and shrubs; fertilizing, 
propagation of grape vines, blooming 
shrubs, and evergreens from cuttings; 
and a sensible scheme of grouping plants 
in landscaping. All specimens in the 
plot would be marked as to variety, 
species, and ownership, to be trans- 
planted in the home grounds of their 
youthful owners at the proper season. 
REASONS : 

[a] Such procedure would soon make 
the country a lovelier, happier, more at- 
tractive place to live. 

[b] It would lead to planting a com- 
plete variety of all the fruits, berries, etc., 
suited to an area, furnishing additional 
fruit for eating, canning, and a cash 
income. 

[c] Good plantings increase property 
values. 


[6] Provision in the regular arithmetic 
course in the upper grades—6, 7, or 8— 
for figuring the cost of putting hot and 
cold running water into each home in 
the district not already supplied. These 
figures should be based on on-the-spot 
measurements and current prices of 
materials, for installing well and hand 
pump, a gravity line, and a well with 
an electric pump if current is available. 
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Complete all plans in duplicate and file oe 
one copy at the pupil’s home and onefill ,. 1, 
at the school for future consideration burn; 
and change as conditions change. rev i 
— out tl 
[a] For health’s sake every home in 
needs water. that 
[b] Country life should be as conf yy 
venient as possible. Bb tical 
[c] Any rise in the standards of liv yy... 
ing of one group adds to the prosperity... 
of the area in which that group lives. # ..., 
PRIORITIES ON MATERIALS—They willy 
pass after the war. " 
[7] A program for serving as a lasoml by na 
group—an ambassador of goodwill ternat 
to draw its people into closer touch witht porat 
all existing agencies, bureaus, adminis#am work 
trations, and departments whose funcdlimm of the 
tions can aid the rural patron. Tha the i 
most important of these are the deg of int 
partments of health, agriculture, stag@@ ad o 
college extension service, forestry ser’ closer 
ice, rural electrification administrationg ings f 
the TVA, and the department of conser =Wh 
vation and development. These agengi | hav 
cies should be invited to meet the peom pain 
ple and to offer their services undegiil of the 
happy conditions, and the people coulg nated 
then do as they choose in regard to tH fined 
matter in hand. The school woul Europ 
have done its part merely by bringing ciel; 
patrons and agency together in a wor binati 
ing atmosphere. Whole 
4 mon 
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ue NATIONAL EpucaTion Associa- 
a? thru its Educational Policies 
Commission, has given great emphasis 
to the importance of education for the 

ople’s peace. Teachers cannot give 
oo much attention to this matter. We 
must find and correct the causes of war 
‘n order to prevent another great war 
twenty years hence. 

Too little is known by our people 
shout cartels. Big monopolistic busi- 
ness has maintained a conspiracy of 
silence about them. They are the drag- 
ons of our time. They are not dead but 
seeping, awaiting the trumpet of peace 
to gather together their broken segments 
and encircle the world again in the 
bony silent grip of economic suppres- 
sion. The monster must be given the 
death blow now, before he can tighten 
his bands around the world again. 

After the last war, we agreed—out of 
our hatred of war—with the other na- 
tions on a general program of disarma- 
ment. But the same leaders who urged 
our disarmament were unwittingly, due 
to lack of international experience, 
furnishing our enemies the means to 
arm to the teeth. We proceeded to get 
out the old Santa Claus suit and started 








ome@ viving away of our substance in order 
that Germany could re-arm. 

Cn While we remained largely aloof po- 

_ By litically in the period between World 

ie Wars, there grew up, nevertheless, a 


new internationalism—the black inter- 
nationalism of cartels and worldwide 
monopolies. 

In place of international cooperation 
aisotm by nations, we have had clandestine in- 
vill-@@ temational collaboration by giant cor- 
with] porations. In place of the political frame- 
ninis#am™ work of peace and the legal restraints 
func of the League of Nations, we have had 
Th@Ml the irresponsible economic agreements 
e de df international cartels which, with the 
aid of some governments, pushed us 
closer to war with their restless striv- 
ings for conquest. 

What is a cartel? The best definition 
Ihave heard was given in a hearing on 
‘paint monopoly. The president of one 
ofthe American companies which domi- 
tated this international monopoly de- 
fined a cartel in writing to one of the 
European. officials of the international 
cartel: “May I call the proposed com- 
nation, for simplicity, a cartel? The 
Whole purpose of the cartel is to obtain 
“monopoly of patents, so that no one 


es, 
will 












The Menace of the 


ack International 


can manufacture it (titanium) except- 
ing the members of the cartel, and so 
can raise the prices by reason of such 
monopoly to a point that would give 
us much more profit on our present 
tonnage, but also prevent a growth in 
tonnage that would interfere with their 
greater profits in lithopone,” a compet- 
ing product. 

Unrestrained by any legal commit- 
ments between nations, corporations in 
the United States entered into con- 
tracts with corporations abroad to di- 
vide world territories. These cartels were 
more powerful even than treaties be- 
cause they were not so easily scrapped. 
You can scrap a treaty without finan- 
cial loss, but you cannot scrap a cartel 
without at least losing your ante in the 
particular poker-game of which the 
cartel is a part. 

After the war of 1918 our great in- 
dustrialists entered into agreements lim- 
iting markets in the United States in 
order that they might keep foreign in- 
dustrialists out, while at the same time 
they were busily erecting tariff walls to 
accomplish the same purpose. Foreign 
industrialists did the same. 

American money went abroad in the 
20's and °30’s in huge quantities to build 
plants for which we are now risking the 
lives of our boys to bomb out of exist- 
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ence, plants whose existence we now 
envy. For example, private agreements 
limited or inhibited the building of hy- 
drogenation plants for making aviation 
gasoline in this country, while Ameri- 
can money and steel went abroad to 
build plants that are now keeping Ger- 
man aviation alive and active. 

The American people were led astray 
by monopolists and cartelists so that 
other nations were able to build up at 
our expense. By keeping the people of 
America and of Britain “bamboozled,” 
international industrialists were able to 
ply their trade with Hitler, the Japa- 
nese, Franco, and Mussolini. 

Cartel agreements all but wrecked our 
rubber program, held up the production 
even of gunpowder. We discovered to 
our sorrow that there had been substi- 
tuted for the international agreement to 
guarantee peace that we had fought for 
in the last war, an international agree- 
ment to guarantee monopolistic trade— 
a guarantee which acted as a brake on 
our activities as a nation altho beneficial 
to a number of our corporations in time 
of peace. 

We bartered away invention, skill, 
and technology for the rights to exploit 
exclusively the people of the United 
States as to prices. Instead of a League 
of Nations for peace, we had a com- 
mercial league for pelf. With large num- 
bers of our biggest producers under 
agreements, limiting their production 
to the will of our greatest enemy, we 
entered into the chute which eventually 
brought us into this war. 

-A number of these agreements were 
so phrased not only to control markets 
but to furnish secret information to 
Germany. For instance the Bausch and 
Lomb cartel agreement with Zeiss, a 
German optical concern, required 
Bausch and Lomb to list for Zeiss many 
scientific and optical instruments manu- 
factured by this precision concern and 
sold to the U. S. Armed Forces—range- 
finders, periscopes, altimeters, bore- 
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sights, gunsights, even secret bomb- 
sights, fire-control apparatus. 

By study of this information our 
enemies could determine the measure 
of our preparedness. And as a result of 
this contract—which also curtailed pro- 
duction—we found it necessary at the 
outbreak of the war, to ask the people 
of this country to give us their privately 
owned binoculars and other instruments 
of this kind in order that our Army 
might be expanded rapidly enough to 
meet the occasion. 

Nor was that all. Zeiss, the German 
firm working with the Nazis, even dic- 
tated the research personnel employed 
by the American company. This is only 
one instance. It is paralleled by many 
others. 

Do not for a moment think the war 
has stopped cartels. Leading American 
industrialists and industrialists of other 
nations are broaching plans for con- 
tinuing the government of the world 
by private cartel arrangement. These 
people are thinking internationally, 
thinking of controlling the laws of 
supply and demand by achieving profits 
thru scarcity rather than profit thru 
volume, the traditional American way. 

In weighing the possibilities of per- 
manent peace we cannot evade the effect 
of the cartel system on the exploited 
countries. Let us not forget that cartels 
have dominated the channels of inter- 
national trade, have exploited whole 
peoples, have restricted production and 
technology, have stemmed the tide of 
progress, and have plunged the world 
into two of history’s bloodiest wars. 

We large nations have given cartel 
groups a hunting license with a 12- 
month open season to hunt in weak 
countries. We have applied no sanctions 
to their foreign activities. The only 
sanctions are applied by the exploited 
countries. The natural result is that the 
monopolists work for control of their 
own countries and exploited countries 
by meddling in their politics. 

The classic example of the results of 
a partnership between government and 
cartels is Nazi Germany. This alliance 
was inevitable, springing from the un- 
democratic character of both the cartel 
system and Fascism. The cartels, led by 
the great chemical trust of I. G. Farben, 
became the economic arm of the Hitler 
government, which in turn became the 
political arm of the cartels. Both worked 


together, in easy harmony, for the domi- 
nation of the world economically and 
politically. 

Cartel arrangements are anti-demo- 
cratic. They are secret, never subject to 
ratification or examination by the peo- 
ple. Just as the Nazi state requires an 
economic as well as a political dictator- 
ship, so do cartels flourish best where a 
political dictatorship is able to promote 
the economic dictatorship for which the 
cartels are striving. 

If we are to have a people’s peace 
after the victory has been won; if the 
free peoples of the world are not to be 
deprived of the fruits of their victory; 
if our children are to enjoy the Four 
Freedoms which we have by strength 
of arms and sacrifices of our valiant 
youth sought to attain for them, then 
cartels and monopolies with their secret, 
strangling agreements and treaties must 
be eliminated from the earth. Either 
there is freedom for cartels to operate, 
or there is freedom for the peoples of 
the world; you cannot have both. 

The time has come when we as 
Americans must take our rightful place 
in world affairs. We must assume our 
responsibility and leadership as a na- 
tion—not assert our dominance thru 
the back door of private trade agree- 
ments entered into by a few of our busi- 
nessmen. 

If we are to survive, we must see to 
it that our grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren are not forced into the 
conflicts that we and our children were 
twice forced to face in order to main- 
tain our national integrity and our right 
to live in the way we have developed 
by our ability, skill, and initiative. 

We must shake the scales from our 
eyes in our dealings with other nations 
and realize that they with their prob- 
lems see things from a different angle 
than we do with ours, that a nation of 
slaves cannot see things as does a nation 
of free men, that a nation of starvation 
sees with the eyes of desperation, 
whereas a nation wellfed sees with the 
eyes of peace, comfort, and wellbeing; 
that a nation educated in the ways of 
imperialism or totalitarianism cannot 
see things and does not do things in 
the way of a nation educated in the 
ways of democracy. 

While it will be necessary to render 
assistance to the nations now under the 
iron heel of the Nazis and Japanese, 


it is also necessary for our wellbein 
that they be made self-sustaining anj 
not objects of charity. 

Above all, if we are to maintain our. 
selves as a nation—strong and rich * 
we are—we must take care of oy; rm 
mestic as well as foreign problems, Ny 
matter how strong the nation in dollars 
and machinery, it is only as strong as 
its manpower and the incentive they 
may have to preserve that nation, [n. 
stead of general condemnation, we muy 
seek sensible action. We cannot afford 
the cynicism of general condemnation 
—it has been the greatest weakness of 
our thinking about American domestic 
policy. 

There are many dangerous and diff. 
cult days ahead—both in winning the 
war and making a real peace. We must 
become constructive in our politica 
thinking. 

We must go to the peace table at the 
end of this war with these thoughts in 
view. We must realize that verbal guar- 
antees are not sufficient to maintain the 
peace of this world, that there can be 
no lasting peace without cooperation 
among the major nations. 

We must not give way to contentious 
and destructive criticism; we must not 
play the blind game of “follow-the. 
leader”—often down the wrong road. 
We must not, as we did in the not too 
far distant past—spend all our time con- 
demning Communists and permit the 
Fascists and the Nazis to grow and 
flourish within our midst. 

A comfortable people do not desire 
war; an uncomfortable people have 
very little to lose. Therefore let us in- 
sist upon a treaty that will guarantee 
equal opportunity to all peoples. 

Let us insist that the conclusion of 
this war will find no private industry 
in the United States capable either o 
causing a war or of hampering us in 
our efforts at national defense to prt 
vent war. 

Let us resolve that for world govern- 
ment we shall have cooperative effort ot 
the United Nations and not the dis 
jointed effort of certain preferred enter- 
prises or the power alliances of the past 

If we do this, we can impress this 
upon the nations of the world. We can 
then celebrate a day dedicated to the 
peaceful and everlasting existence ° 
humanbeings who will never more have 
to feel the ravages of war. 
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oward a Magnificent America 


ug AMERICAN PEOPLE need to ap- 
-— their proper place in the new 
world that we shall face on Peace 
Day, They need to survey the outlook 
for their development and the means 
by which that development can be 
ihieved. They need to choose that 
agency which will assure to themselves, 
he world, and posterity, the realization 
of that practical and attainable ideal of 
, magnificent America. 

We have in this war proved our de- 
votion to the ideal of freedom, not for 
ourselves alone, but for the people of 
every land. We have proved that we 
can crush the enemies of liberty with an 
unselfish courage that asks no reward 
beyond the triumph of righteousness. 

No such people can perish from the 
eth. Our destiny is, rather, to accept 
a great responsibility—not to succor a 
wounded and bleeding world, but to fit 
ourselves into a world community of 
cooperating nations and of furnishing to 
those world members an unprecedented 
example of the complete development 
of a land and its people. This develop- 
ment can succeed only when carried out 
on the basic principle that every indi- 
vidual in this nation shall be trained and 
encouraged to give full expression to his 
latent powers. 

For such is the ultimate realization of 
the ideal of democracy in its fullest 
flower. So shall we arrive at that attain- 
ible goal—a magnificent America. 


HOW SHALL WE ACHIEVE SUCH A GOAL? 


We shall attain this ideal thru full 
development of the natural resources 
of this land, thru added scientific dis- 
coveries and their broader application 
that will enable us to utilize these 
divine endowments to their optimum 
degree, 

Our natural resources are not alone 
our forests, fields, streams, lakes, and 
‘cans, nor the mines beneath the 
tah, nor the free air and sunshine 
ibove it, Our natural resources include 
on alert, alive people possessed of 
a will to progress and adven- 
re, 

With all the new frontiers that mas- 
“ty of the air has opened up, that 


science is daily revealing, that rise over 
the horizon of a broadening social con- 
sciousness and a realization that a fully 
organized and implemented economy 
can abolish poverty, want, fear of dread 
diseases, and the haunting specter of 
dependency in old age—these frontiers 
deny the puerile and obsolete concepts 
of a matured society. These challenging 
vistas are rather the reveille for dedi- 
cated leadership. They sound the battle 
charge for the courageous implementa- 
tion of daring imagination. These chal- 
lenges are based on the honest premise 
that social and cultural progress can 
come only to a people whose integrity 
demands a sound economic base for 
their every adventure into the areas of 
human development. 

We have proved that we can produce 
a flood of goods to satisfy the wants of 
man at a constantly lowering cost and a 
consequent broadening market. We 
have proved that we can develop ma- 
chinery that gradually releases man 
from slavery to the hoe and the shovel 
as he exercises mastery over harnessed 
energy derived from the elements we 
have learned to tame. We have proved 
that we can cut down the necessary 
hours of work. We can thus produce an 
abundance of goods and services and 
permit sufficient leisure for the emerg- 
ing soul of man to be able to begin 
universally to speculate upon the nature 
of God. 

The means to do these things comes 
thru the process of educating our chil- 
dren and adults to the ultimate degree 
of their aroused and active interest. We 
must then afford optimum opportunity 
for employment of discovered capaci- 
ties and trained abilities, at salaries and 
wages adequate to enable these workers 
to consume the maximum of produced 
goods and to use the developed services 
co full degree. There must be in addi- 
tion sufficient excess of income to pro- 
vide for culture; leisure; protection from 
sickness, unemployment, and old age. 


NECESSITY OF ATTAINING THESE GOALS 


These broad social goals may seem 
far afield from the customary objectives 
of current business leaders and captains 
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of industry of old. Yet by cold, ines- 
capable facts and figures it can be shown 
that managers of capital and operators 
of industry and producers of services 
have no alternative if they intend to 
survive as job holders and if they hope 
to preserve the principle of the system of 
private enterprise. 

In our postwar world we shall be con- 
fronted with a national debt of about 
300 billion dollars. We shall have to 
accept an annual federal budget of 20 
to 25 billion dollars. We shall have to 
maintain an annual national income of 
130 to 140 billion dollars. We shall have 
to keep from 50 to 56 million people 
constantly employed. We shall be forced 
to compete with products from countries 
where lower wages prevail. 

There is but one basic way in which 
this seemingly impossible situation can 
be met. The minds and hands of our 
total people must be burnished and 
skilled. Our abilities must be upgraded 
not only in productive capacity of con- 
verting raw materials and power into 
desirable goods and wanted services, but 
we must increase the cultural appe- 
tites of 131 million people to the end 
that they want an increasingly better 
way of life, and are skilled enough 
to earn the wages to command the 
things that upgraded appreciation 
has made them reach out for. 

We are reaching that state in our 
virile and developing society where 
our broadening social objectives are be- 
coming the essential factors in strength- 
ening a sound economy. We have 
caught up with the day when better 
homes, clothes, food; wider horizons 
thru travel; and a greater demand for 
books, parks, playgrounds, churches, 
clubs, and culture, become the impelling 
forces behind enlargement of factories, 
increase in employment, and rise in pay- 
roll of industrialists. For industrialists 
know that in the absence of broadening 
markets for increasing varieties of goods 
and services, the economy following 
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mankind’s most wasteful and destruc- 
tive war cannot long survive, nor can a 
people support so huge a debt and con- 
tribute so great an annual budget. 

Here then the once suspected busi- 
nessman faces the task of providing em- 
ployment of a whole people at wages 
sufficient to buy the enormous produc- 
tion of a modern nation faced with 
catastrophe if his acumen in planning 
production, establishing wage scales, 
setting prices, and stimulating consump- 
tion should fail. And it will fail if busi- 
ness sets out upon this task alone. 

Education is the key to this whole 
jigsaw puzzle. For unless we can up- 
grade the capacity of all our people, 
both the youth and the adult of today, 
we cannot hope to succeed against 
the odds we face tomorrow. 


AGENCIES FOR TEACHING THE GOAL 


Education and business must form an 
imperative partnership so that each 
may play its essential and complemen- 
tary part as the agencies by which we 
shall exercise the freedoms we have 
waged great wars to preserve. 

Education has seemed to feel that 
business was an all but evil giant from 
whom could be wrung but pitiful con- 
tributions to the training of the minds 
and skills of the people. Business seemed 
to regard education as a necessary evil 
that must be supported as a gesture to- 
ward respectability of the community. 

But happily there has lately been an 
awakening appreciation that these two 
great agencies are each dependent upon 
the other. There is a rapidly rising ap- 
preciation of the fact that business is not 
giving the cash support to education that 
it must have to function effectively and 
that education is not turning out, into 
our complex society and highly mech- 
anized industry, students adequately 
fitted to perform to their greatest 
potential efficiency either as producers 
or consumers of goods and services. 

Now we are both beginning to see 
that business is totally dependent for its 
full expression, its greatest profit, and 
most reassuring prospect of preservation 
as private adventure, upon the quality 
of mind, skill, attitude, and spirit of the 
youth that marches out of the school- 
rooms into the halls of industry and 
fields of farming. 

Education sees that if it trains youth 
and retrains adults, business can more 


readily utilize the minds and skills of 
interested, alert, comprehending men 
and women. Education sees that if this 
youth, so increased in capacity of pro- 
duction and so stimulated to want to 
consume the better products of the land, 
can be paid more for its contribution to 
wealth creation, it consequently can 
consume more of these produced goods 
and services. Education sees that busi- 
ness can then stimulate achievement of 
broad social objectives as being essential 
to its own success and survival. 

Education then presents to business 
the essential fact that only with in- 
creased appropriations can education 
improve its processes of training to mesh 
into the needs of business. Business 
likewise sees this need. The problem 
arises: How can business find the money 
to give to education to bring about this 
essential upgrading of the people? 

The gasoline tax, which averages 
around 6¢ in most states, built the roads 
of America into the finest system of 
highways in the world. As a conse- 
quence it has stimulated production of 
cars. Social advancement has resulted 
from the linking of rural and urban 
areas; thru the program of consolidated 
schools; thru creation of wealth by 
increase of farm-to-market facilities. The 
story runs on into the expansion of our 
economy in production of cars and all 
necessary items and connected fields, 
which in turn have built more roads, 
produced more social betterment, more 
economic expansion. 

Looking upon this self-supporting, 
self-accelerating program, which never 
could have been developed on a deficit 
concept, education and business may 
find a way to put education upon a self- 
supporting basis and their widespread- 
ing beneficent flow across the land. We 
must find a way to have business pay 
a use tax for the services of the boys 
and girls who come to its doors and 
its employ. For it is upon these trained, 
ambitious people that industry depends 
for free flow of business thruout our 
land, just as cars speed about the coun- 
try over the system of roads that the 
users pay for with willing gratitude. 

If we can tie the sound generative 
power of American business into finan- 
cial support of the social objective of an 
accelerating and expanding system of 
adequate education, we shall harness 
together as a mighty team the agencies 


that can produce the achievements we 
all are determined shall be the goals of 
postwar America. 

The Committee on Education of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has sent out to our 1872 state and 
local groups constituting organiz. 
tional membership of the Chamber, a 
recommendation of the board of direc. 
tors that each separate organization set 
up a committee on education to review 
the educational systems of their locali. 
ties, acquaint business interests with 
local educational facilities, ascertain 
needs of the local system, and seck to 
coordinate that program with the needs 
of business; that business and educi. 
tion recognize in each other a compl. 
mentary partnership, the fulfillment of 
which is essential to social progress; that 
every locality begin at the grass roots to 
see the potential good that will flow 
from this closer alliance. 

We shall need educators’ aid in mak- 
ing a careful study of the direct relk- 
tionship between educational attainment 
within separate foreign nations and 
within our own states, to determine to 
what degree there is a relationship to 
per capita wealth, per capita income, 
and social wellbeing. If we are to enlis 
the full support of all businesses in de- 
veloping a system of adequate education 
in America, we must produce necessary 
proof that additional contributions to 
support of education must have implicit 
in that request a promise of eventual 
profit. 

If we can develop a program of ade- 
quate education in every state, fully 
supported by business, we can find an 
analogy to the program of good roads 
that run like bright ribbons thruout the 
land. Education can supply a vast net 
work of highways over which our ecot- 
omy can travel at high but safe speed. 
Our educational system must provide 
the roadway and business must provide 
the vehicle in which every citizen of out 
nation can progress toward an evtt- 
broadening life. 

I dare to express the belief that we 
may in time afford the means and the 
agency whereby we shall generate 
society and an economy that can best be 
described as a magnificent America. 
From an address before the Chicago 
Wartime Conference on Education ° 
the American Association of Schoo 
Administrators. 
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- HERE ARE FEW school districts from 
- T the one-school rural district to our 
= largest city districts which are not now 
confronted with serious personnel prob- 


vs lems which add up to the one extremely 
set critical problem of maintaining reason- 
ew ably adequate school services for chil- 
cali dren of America during the war emer- 
aii gency—especially on the elementary 
tain level where the lowest salaries are paid 


k tom and the greatest exodus from teaching 
to wartime jobs has occurred. There are 
luca. several Ways to attack this critical situa- 
ple. tion; the two most important are to in- 
t off crease salaries and to place salary prac- 
thal tices upon a sound foundation of jus- 
ts to tice and equity. Districts that have not 
fowill already done so should give serious con- 
sideration to the adoption of a single 
nak. salary schedule. 
rela- The impact of increased living costs 
mental upon already critically low salaries of 
andi the great majority of our public-school 
1¢ tom teachers has forced every school district 
p to™m™ that could possibly find funds for the 
ome, purpose to grant its employees a cost-of- 
enlist am living salary adjustment. 
n de- Therefore, school districts which in 
ationfam™ the past have desired to adopt a single 
sary salary schedule, but have been unable 
1s tom to surmount the obstacle of the in- 
plicit creased costs of such a schedule, now 
ntualf™ have a golden opportunity to take the 
initial steps in this direction by the 
simple process of so adjusting the in- 
evitable salary increases to bring all 
teachers into a common salary range. 
No better opportunity to effect such a 
transition than is now offered will be 
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netfim likely to occur for a long time. 

econ Consideration now of adoption of 
peed. Principles of the single salary schedule 
ovide—™ ‘Sa definite and logical way of attacking 
ovide/™ the problem of teacher shortage in the 


of our clementary field. Even before Pearl Har- 
ever- ME bor, teacher-training institutions were 

inding it hard to interest prospective 
at WERE teachers of promise in preparing for 
d the ‘caching on the elementary level. A 
ate aM steadily increasing number of states were 
est beg tequiring four years of preparation be- 
ica: yond highschool for teaching on any 
icagMmm ‘evel. Higher salaries paid for high- 
on Olfm School teaching naturally had more at- 
choo traction for teacher trainees, and the 

"aning institutions were finding it 


«ll CONSIDER THE C 


ingle salary Schedule 


Equal pay for elementary and secondary teachers was unknown 25 
years ago. The NEA Research Division reports that in 1943 more than 
a third of the city-school systems reporting definite salary schedules 
had adopted schedules of the single-salary type. Small cities as well as 
large follow this policy—37 percent of communities below 5000 in 
population, 38 percent of cities above 100,000. Among the largest 
cities with such schedules are Detroit, Milwaukee, New Orleans. Among 
the smallest are Pullman, Washington; Rochester, Michigan; Clyde, Ohio. 
The NEA platform advocates that teachers of equivalent training and 
experience receive equal pay, regardless of sex or grade taught. 


more difficult each year to release a sufhi- 
cient number of trained teachers for ele- 
mentary schools to meet replacement 
needs. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the present scarcity of teachers 
should be felt acutely on the elemen- 
tary level. This will continue until ele- 
mentary teaching is made as attractive 
as highschool teaching. 

The present instability of the value 
of our dollar may be expected to con- 
tinue for several years. Profound eco- 
nomic readjustments are in the offing. 
Teachers may be expected to be increas- 
ingly sensitive of the degree to which 
fair and prompt recognition of their 
salary needs takes place. Any condition 
that a considerable number of teachers 
have felt to be unfair, but to which they 
have long been resigned, can from now 
on be expected to much more seriously 
affect morale than it has in the past. For 
this reason, the administration of salary 
adjustments under a plan devoid of any 
discrimination is important. 

The single salary removes a primary 
source of incipient poor morale and per- 
mits recurring salary adjustments to be 
made without other disturbing factors 
to contend with. It would mean a great 
deal to the accomplishments of public 
education in the postwar years if we 
could enter upon this difficult period 
with all teaching considered of equal 
value and so reimbursed; with “promo- 
tion” from elementary to highschool in 
recognition of good teaching or “demo- 
tion” from highschool to elementary. 
school because of unsatisfactory teach- 
ing a thing of the past; with professidnal 
rivalries and jealousies, which such fea- 
tures of traditional practice engender, 
eliminated; without professional snob- 


CLAUDE V. COURTER 


Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


bery or a caste system to retard the pro- 
fession; with all teachers satisfactorily 
adjusted in good spirit to the grade level 
to which they are best suited; and with 
elementary teaching made sufficiently 
desirable to provide for emergence in 
this field of the leaders so sorely needed. 
The opportunity to achieve all of this 
is now here. 

As public education now plans to 
meet the challenges of the postwar 
world, the question of the morale of the 
teaching staff of our schools is of utmost 
importance. The days ahead will be 
even more exacting and demanding of 
our schools than the days thru which we 
are now passing. They will demand 
surely a purpose as compelling, a pro- 
gram as vigorous, achievements as note- 
worthy, and service as comprehensive as 
any our schools have ever been called 
upon to render. The nation will need 
all the strength and the very best serv- 
ice that all its teachers can give. Great 
issues hang upon the effectiveness of 
our postwar program of education. The 
question now is not whether school dis- 
tricts can afford the increased costs of 
an equitable and just salary plan, but 
whether school districts can afford not 
to have such a plan in operation. 

The nation will continue to need 
many of its best teachers in its elemen- 
tary schools. Full recognition of the 
importance of this field of work is long 
overdue. Can we plan the general 
strengthening of our system of public 
education for its future great tasks and 


continue to ignore a weakness at its 
base? 
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ON THE HOME FRONT 


| BE the Sanchar tn a a aft war; 
1. uniform | . = wings, no bars; 
11. seudhells ide JY wear for a sheaue, 


7. Service stripes, no chailnes, andl no stars. 


You will not see me in the serried line 
it acne: zu tn suas gl eagpaciy 
And yet 3 march—altho no bugle note 
_ See por in stern melliflucnce. 


I keep my vigil in the country school; 

SY send our flag aloft, 9 lead a pledge 
Of faithful fond devotion to that flag,— 
The symbol of a noble heritage 


Sn village small or city’s wide domain 

serve my country in nvmmnieend, ways; 
To safeguard children and to bulwark homes 
J “gladly teach ; my duty done, my praise. 


For those who go to scan the face of Death 
I have a charge to heep,—and no release 
Wy day or night; and til their safe return 
My obligations hourly increase. 


For thus 9 heby to hold the home bne frm; 
S shall not shirk that task, nor seck reprieve 
Se long as boys anil wen: baled firm their fines 
Because of what I teach, and they belteve 


IVAH GREEN 


St. ~ d State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minneso 
om the MINNESOTA JOURNAL OF TDUCATION 
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~ Ocroser 1872 one early morning 
| before the city of Richmond, Vir- 
vinta, Was stirring, a young Negro boy 
crawled from beneath a sidewalk where 
he had spent the night, dusted off his 
shabby clothes, and started on the last 
lap of a 5o0-mile journey, made largely 
on foot, from his home in West Vir- 
ginia. oe 

His goal was Hampton, Virginia, 
where a vocational school had been 
opened by a Union General, Samuel C. 
Armstrong, to help the newly-freed 
Negro get a toe-hold in the postwar 
South. In little more than a score of 
years the new student, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, was to administer a similar 
shool at Tuskegee, Alabama, become 
world famous as a noble benefactor of 
his race, receive an honorary degree 
from Harvard, and dine with President 
Theodore Roosevelt at the White House. 

A mighty leap for a man born a 
dave! Since no “black family records” 
were kept in those days, the date of 
Booker’s birth, April 1858 or 1859, on a 
plantation in Franklin County, Vir- 
ginia, is uncertain. His owner valued 
him at $400. His mother was cook for 
the plantation, and Booker and _ his 
brother and sister lived with her in a 
one-room, dirt-floored cabin. 

Without bitterness, Booker Washing- 
ton in his inspiring autobiography, Up 
from Slavery, recalls the hardships of 
his youth. He remembers his mother 
gratefully, her nightly prayer that she 
and her children might be free, and 
her wild ecstasy when the news of 
emancipation came. 

The family now moved to Malden, 
West Virginia, where Booker’s step- 
lather and the two boys worked in the 
silt furnace and coal mine. By puzzling 
out the letters stamped on the salt bar- 
rels, Booker learned the alphabet. By 
working in the mine from 4 until g in 
the morning, he was able to snatch a 
few hours to attend a school for col- 
ored children. 

During the first roll call he noticed 
that each child gave a first and last 
name. When his turn came, he calmly 
replied, “Booker Washington,” _ be- 
leving that such a name would make 
him “equal to the situation.” Later he 


found his mother had named him 
Booker Taliaferro. 
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Taken from school by his stepfather 
to work in the mine, Booker tried to 
read by the light of the lamp on his 
cap. Overhearing talk about a fabulous 
school at Hampton, Virginia, where col- 
ored students could earn their way, he 
made up his mind that someday he 
would go there. For some years he 
worked as houseboy to Lewis Ruffner, 
owner of the mine. Mrs. Ruffner, strict 
and hard to please, gave him training in 
cleanliness which later came in handy. 

Booker arrived at Hampton with 50¢ 
in his pocket. The “lady principal,” 
dubious at his lack of regular school- 
ing, was undecided whether to admit 
him. Allowed to try for the job of as- 
sistant janitor, he swept a large recita- 
tion room three times, dusted it four. 
“We'll try you as a student,” was the 
principal’s smiling verdict. 

He swept and scrubbed his way thru 
three years at Hampton. He found life 
here a constant revelation. “The mat- 
ter of having meals at regular hours, of 
eating on a tablecloth, the use of a 
bathtub” were new in his life. He began 
to dream of providing these things for 
all his neglected race. “I learned at 
Hampton,” he later wrote, “that the 
happiest people are those who do the 
most for others”—today the creed of 
Tuskegee youth. 

He mastered the trade of brickmason, 
graduated in 1875, taught a colored 
school for three years, studied a year 
at Wayland Seminary in Washington, 
and returned to organize a night class 
and to supervise the Indian students 
recently admitted to the school. 

In May of his second year as teacher at 
Hampton, General Armstrong handed 
him a letter from Tuskegee, Alabama, 
citizens asking for a principal to take 
charge of a normal school for colored 
teachers, for which they had secured a 
state charter. Could the General recom- 
mend a likely man? “Booker, this looks 
like a job for you.” ; 

The nominee invested the next two 
months touring Alabama. To study 
conditions in the Black Belt he “ate and 





Booker I. Washington 


—"wise helper of his race’’ whom we honor alae 
in April, the anniversary of his birth ot ee. 





slept with the people.” Poverty-stricken, 
ignorant, undernourished on a diet of 
fat pork and cornbread, they planted 
cotton up to the cabin door, tho the soil 
was suited for kitchen gardens. At din- 
ner in one cabin one fork was used by 
all at the table while in the corner stood 
an organ for which the family was pay- 
ing $60 in instalments. 

On July 4, 1881, he opened his hum- 
ble school—which in a few years the 
whole country was watching—in an old 
church and a little tumbledown shanty. 
There were 30 students. On rainy days 
they took turns holding an umbrella 


over the teacher’s head. The only in-. 


come was the annual $2000 from the 
legislature. 

At first the students did not want to 
do manual work. They wanted to study 
high-sounding subjects like “banking 
and discount.” While some could locate 
the Sahara Desert on a globe, they could 
not properly locate a knife and fork on 
the table. “We must do something be- 
sides teach them meré books,” the young 
principal said. He wanted to teach them 
“how to bathe; how to care for their 
teeth and clothing; what to eat and how 
to eat it properly; and how to care for 
their rooms.” He wanted to give them 
“such a practical knowledge of some 
one industry, together with the spirit 
of industry, thrift, and economy, that 
they would be sure of knowing how to 
make a living.” 

A few months after school opened, an 
abandoned farm of 100 acres was of- 
fered for sale at $500. The principal had 
no money. In desperate eagerness he 
wrote to the treasurer of Hampton, ask- 
ing for a loan, which was sent from 
personal funds. No time was lost mov- 
ing to the farm. The students did most 
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of the work after school, repairing the 
old farm buildings for school purposes. 

But how to repay the loan? His co- 
teacher, Olivia Davidson, a Hampton 
graduate, organized festivals or suppers 
which were loyally supported by both 
white and colored in the community. 
One aged Negro woman, who had 
spent “de bes days” of her life in slav- 
ery, brought six eggs she had saved up 
to put into “de eddication of dese boys 
and girls.” In later years, when the gen- 
erous gifts of Carnegie, Rockefeller, 
Rosenwald, and others, swelled the 
Tuskegee endowment fund, Washing- 
ton recalled the gift of six eggs as the 
one that touched him most deeply. 

At the end of the first year’s work 
he married Fannie N. Smith, a Hamp- 
ton graduate. She died two years later, 
leaving a baby daughter. Later he 
married Miss Davidson, who died while 
their two sons were very young. Four 
years after, he married Margaret Mur- 
ray, assistant principal of Tuskegee 
and president of the National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women. 

For ten years after the school opened, 
Washington’s hardest task was to get 
money to develop the work. He and 
Miss Davidson spent much time in 
the North calling upon individuals and 
addressing meetings. As public interest 
and confidence grew, donations for the 
school increased. By the time of Wash- 
ington’s death (on November 14, 
1915), the school had more than a 
hundred buildings many of them 
built and furnished by the students 
themselves—owned 2000 acres of local 
land and had received from Congress 
25,000 acres in northern Alabama; had 
an endowment of nearly $2,000,000; 
had 1500 students and almost 200 fac- 
ulty members, all Negroes; and taught 
38 trades and professions. 

The Tuskegee plan is simple: The 
student pays part of his expenses in 
work; he learns how to work; he is 
taught the dignity of labor. Negro 
youth are trained to be teachers, nurses, 
mechanics, dietitians, aviators, and to 
serve in many other fields. 

The founder’s philosophy was also 
simple: The newly-freed Negro, eager 
to take his place in an indifferent, often 
hostile world, Washington counseled to 
start-where-you-are and use-what-you- 
have. “One farm bought,” he said, “one 
house built, one school maintained, one 


office well-filled, one life cleanly lived, 
will tell more in our favor than all the 
abstract eloquence that can be sum- 
moned to plead our cause. I would set 
no limit to the attainments of the Ne- 
gro in arts, in letters, or in statesman- 
ship, but I believe the surest way to 
reach those ends is by laying the 
foundation in the little things of life 
that lie immediately about his door.” 

Washington’s first chance for a na- 
tional hearing came in 1884 when he 
was invited to address the National 
Education Association. He admitted 
that some people objected to educating 
the Negro on the ground that when 
educated he refuses to do manual labor. 
A few students entering school, he 
said, were like the colored man labor- 
ing in the cottonfield on a hot July day 
who lifted his eyes heavenward and 
said, “De cotton is so grassy; de work 
is so hard; and de sun am so hot—I be- 
lieve dis darkey am called to preach.” 
With eloquence and humor he told of 
Tuskegee’s success in teaching the Ne- 
gro to lift labor out of drudgery by 
putting thought and skill into it. 

From that day his fame as an orator 
was established. He had both charm 
and dignity and a fine talent for win- 
ning friends. He became spokesman for 
his race in America and in Europe. 

He urged the Negro to accept, for 
the time at least, less than his full po- 
litical rights, believing that these were 
impossible to attain without economic 
freedom. This view earned him the 
enmity of some Negroes, who charged 
him with willingness to chain them 
permanently to a servile level. 

Cooperation and respect of the white 
race Washington believed to be essen- 
tial to the Negro’s wellbeing. In a mem- 
orable speech at the Cotton States Ex- 
position at Atlanta in 1895, he said 
dramatically with fingers outspread: 
“In all things that are peculiarly social, 
we can be as separate as the fingers, yet 
one as the hand in all things essential 
to mutual progress.” 

He urged his listeners, white and 
colored, to incorporate this story into 
their own lives: A ship lost at sea for 
many days suddenly sighted a friendly 
vessel and signaled: “Water, water; we 
die of thirst!” The answer came: “Cast 
down your bucket where you are.” The 
captain did so and the bucket came up 
full of fresh and sparkling water— 


from the mouth of the Amazon River 

Cast down your bucket where ved 
are, Washington advised the Negro 
“Cast it down in agriculture, ey 
chanics, in commerce, in domestic 
service, and in the professions,” And to 
the white race he pled, “Cast down your 
bucket among my people and with edy. 
cation of head, hand, and heart you 
will find they will buy your surph 

plus 
land, make blossom the waste places 
in your fields, and run your factories” 

In 1896 Washington invited the scien. 
tist, George Washington Carver, to take 
charge of the agricultural department 
at Tuskegee. Together they devised 
plan for teaching better farming and 
better living to the impoverished col. 
ored farmers of the county. Dr. Carver 
converted a secondhand buggy, mule. 
drawn, into a mobile school, loaded it 
with exhibits, and toured the county 
on weekends. Washington described it 
as “a farmer’s college on wheels which 
educates the farmers in the field... 
making thrifty landowners out of hand- 
to-mouth Negro tenants.” This was the 
first of the “movable schools” which 
today, sponsored by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, cover the state. 

Tuskegee Institute became a center 
of community life and progress. And 
at the farmers’ conferences and other 
gatherings in the chapel, Washington 
would invariably say, at the end of the 
meeting, “Sing a plantation melody.” 
Not only did he use these songs for his 
own inspiration but also to create a 
friendly atmosphere in which to plead 
the Negro’s cause. And the songs never 
failed him. 

Idolized by his own people, he was 
trusted too by the white race, and the 
Kentucky editor, Henry Watterson, 
said of him that “no man, since the war 
of sections, has exercised such beneficent 
influence and done such real good for 
the country—especially to the South." 

President Eliot of Harvard in cot 
ferring an honorary degree upon Wash- 
ington, acclaimed him as “teacher, Is 
helper of his race, a good servant of 
God and country.” 

And on his monument at Tuskegee 
are these words: “He lifted the veil of 
ignorance from his people and — 
the way to progress thru education an 
industry.” 

—E.eanor Fisupurn and 
Mitprep SANpIson FENNER. 
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COURTESY, DEARBORN (MICH.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


0 EDUCATORS EVERYWHERE I tender 
Tai plea: “Do not permit the present 
emphasis on sciences and_ technical 
training in your curriculum to become 
permanent at the sacrifice of the fine 
arts and academic subjects!” 

It is evident that because our nation 
is fighting a world war it must bend its 
energies in the direction of technical 
accomplishment, for it is along those 
lines that the war is being fought. Vic- 
tory will go to the nations that can 
produce the most highly technical weap- 
ons and train the most men to operate 
them. Victory has begun to come to 
the Allies because they have been able 
to produce these weapons in greater 
quantity, train more men to use them, 
and get both men and machines to the 
fighting fronts more efficiently than the 
Axis powers. 

It is true that for the present the in- 
evitable result upon education of work- 
ing for victory will be a great emphasis 
on the scientific, mechanical, and techni- 
al subjects. It is, therefore, necessary 
for the present curriculum to become 
somewhat unbalanced in their favor. 

However, there is danger, great dan- 
get, that the curriculum of American 
education will become permanently un- 
balanced in that direction. Once an edu- 
cational trend is started, it is often dif- 
fcult to stop. Especially so this one, since 
many influential educators have become 
convinced that this war ought to serve 
aa stern lesson to us, that it must 
tach us to design and carry out curric- 
ulums that are of direct, practicable use 
to the students, curriculums with the 
Primary aim of giving them a trade or 
‘start in a technical profession and a 
Working knowledge of the sciences that 
8° to war.” These thinkers are con- 


A Plea to Educators 


LT. G. DEARBORN SPINDLER 


Lieutenant Spindler was a Wisconsin teacher of science before volunteering for service 


in the Army in 1942. He is now engaged largely in instructing men in the mysteries of 
anti-aircraft artillery. This article was written by the light of a candle in a tent in the midst of 
the Mojave Desert, not far from Death Valley, where he is doing practical instruction in the 
use of Radar equipment. “! am interested in having the article published,” he writes, 
“because | would like educators to think about this trend in education. That there is real 
danger they are not I have become convinced thru contacts | have maintained since leaving 


educational circles.” 


vinced so, and not unreasonably, because 
our entrance into the war created a 
sudden demand for hundreds of thou- 
sands of men trained in scientific and 
industrial skills—a demand that was 
met, true, but only after a delay of 
many months spent in training them. 
It was suddenly revealed that most of 
our young people were graduating from 
highschools and colleges without even 
a basic knowledge of mathematics, and 
certainly no universally good under- 
standing of chemistry, radio and elec- 
tricity, physics, or mechanics. 

For these good reasons the trend to- 
ward an excessive technical imbalance 
of curriculum construction will be a dif- 
ficult one to correct. 

We must first answer the need for 
training in the sciences and allied fields 
by seeing to it that every student be 
required to take a decent minimum of 
mathematics and science and, most im- 
portant, that the quality of the instruc- 
tion be considerably improved from the 
standpoint of their practical application. 
“How?” you may ask. It is not my pur- 
pose here to outline the means of accom- 
plishing this task. But it can be done. 
That I know from experience gained 
teaching highschool science and in- 
structing men in one of the most 
technical branches of the service, the 
anti-aircraft artillery. It must be done, 
for if it is not, the only answer to the 
demand that our students be more ex- 
tensively educated in the sciences will be 
a quantitative allotment of curriculum 
time that will push out the academics 
and fine arts almost completely. 

This must not happen. To educate 
our youth exclusively in scientific lines 
would create a citizenry totally incapable 
of an intelligent vote or of an apprecia- 





tion of life and living in our free nation. 

If it has ever been important that 
American youth appreciate and under- 
stand the institutions of democracy, the 
principles of freedom, the philosophy of 
the world’s great thinkers, and the 
beauty of artistic things, it will be dur- 
ing the next twenty-five years. 

We cannot give them this apprecia- 
tion by eliminating history, philosophy, 
sociology, political science, language, 
and the fine arts from the curriculum. 
However necessary it be that scientists, 
engineers, and mechanics be produced 
by our schools, it is just as necessary that 
political intelligence, artistic apprecia- 
tion, and the ability to think in terms of 
people and life be instilled in our stu- 
dents, who are, after all our future citi- 
zens. If education fails to do this, it fails 
completely, no matter how technical- 
minded its products are. 

Science must be a tool in the hands of 
intelligent men, else science may be- 
come a means of complete suicide for 
the civilized world. 

Education can achieve both goals. It 
can graduate students who are basically 
well educated in scientific-technical lines 
and who are also capable of taking a 
citizen’s place in an intelligent, demo- 
cratic society. It can do so by a thought- 
ful recast upon what is essential to teach 
and what is not, and a qualitative im- 
provement of instruction in all lines. 

It is my plea as a soldier by circum- 
stance but a teacher by preference that 
you who are doing the educating now 
and laying the foundations for future 
curriculums realize the dangers of im- 
balance and appreciate the need for 
education in the art of living and think- 
ing as much as in the business of science 
and scientific creation. 
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HE EMPHasis the Army places upon 

military personnel that can ex- 
plain situations clearly, give directions 
pointedly, and speak energetically and 
briefly is lucid in these words from a 
letter which it issued July 23, 1943: 

It is obviously desirable that, as early 
as possible, individuals destined for an 
army career develop the capacity to ex- 
press themselves clearly and without reti- 
cence or embarrassment, since it is evi- 
dent that unless orders are given clearly, 
the actions ordered are not likely to take 
place, and that unless instruction is clearly 
given, its benefits are bound to be reduced. 


But just how early is “as early as pos- 
sible”? Obviously it is sooner than 
after young men and women are in 
the armed service! We shall not be far 
wrong if we assume that “as soon as 
possible” means as soon as youngsters 
enter highschool. ‘The _ elementary 
schools are already doing much to pro- 
mote confidence in public speaking. 

The next question is: How can stud- 
ents “develop the capacity to express 
themselves clearly and without reti- 
cence”? There are many ways to help 
people overcome the fear of the crowd, 
learn how to organize their thoughts, 
think on their feet, make points clear, 
be brief and specific, use strong, picture- 
creating words, eliminate undesirable 
mannerisms, project their voices, and 
lead discussions. 

The task is so herculean that every 
highschool teacher should contribute to 
the realization of speech objectives by 
providing opportunities for students to 
present oral reports before the group, 
read aloud announcements, act as chair- 
man of class meetings, recite standing 
on their feet, introduce members who 
appear before the group, or lead evalua- 
tions of procedures and ideas. 
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The extent to which this is not done is 
shown by the fact that go percent of the 
250 soldiers now in my classes in public 
speaking have said that lack of con- 
fidence or fear of the crowd is their 
major handicap in speaking. Many of 
them were graduated last year. Yet I 
have heard several say that they did not 
appear before a single group during 
their entire highschool career. Rather 
than spending so much time rendering 
lip service toward patriotism, some 
schools apparently should have been 
finding out how they could help stu- 
dents likely to become leaders. Leader- 
ship entails much more than effective 
expression, but it does demand that. 

Helpful as are special courses in pub- 
lic speaking, they are not all of the 
answer to the question of how students 
can learn to speak fluently and smoothly. 
Not only should all opportunities for 
student speaking be used by all school 
leaders, but they should be used ef- 
fectively. 

Stupid methods and lack of imagina- 
tion can kill the best of effort. Therefore, 
modern principles and methods should 
be used. 

The following may be suggestive of 
the proper approach: 

[1] Try to help students correct such 
negative traits as aloofness, arrogance, 
blaming others, cynicism, doubt, egotism, 
fear, hate, jealousy, pomposity, suspicion. 

[2] Encourage students to develop such 
positive traits as friendliness, modesty, self- 
control, cooperation, truth, selfconfidence, 
bigness, understanding, patience, dependa- 
bility. 

[3] Make the classroom so informal and 
friendly that fears of crowds will disappear 
as fog before a balmy sun. Good laughs 
help to conquer fear. 

[4] Be encouraging and positive! Find 
something good to say to everyone. Do not 
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A Preparing Students 
fae) for Army Leadership 


DANIEL P. EGINTON 


Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 


criticize until students demand it for their 
own development. Then do it tactfully so 
as not to destroy selfconfidence. 

[5] Don’t be the center of the stage. Let 
students lead discussions, make announce. 
ments, suggest improvements, and criticize 
performances of their classmates. The 
teacher who does all the criticizing is as 
stupid as the guide who shoots all the deer, 
Guide students to learn how to criticize 
and to profit from criticism. 

[6] Provide every room with a small 
speaker’s platform. A large box is hard to 
beat. Have all fearful students stand upon 
it at least once a week—to make reports 
or speak informally—until they master the 
fear of groups. Time can be saved by 
having students come up to the front of 
the room in groups and form a procession 
in stepping upon the platform and thence 
going to their seat. 

[7] Constantly keep before students 
the rich rewards of being a good speaker— 
admiration of others, advancements, social 
prestige, removal of cringing fears, posi- 
tions of leadership, professional poise. 
Remind them that the person who can 
think but cannot express himself is as 
ineffectual as the clock that can run but 
has no hands. 

[8] Help the students to develop 2 
full, flexible, resonant, and well-projected 
voice. Destroy the worst enemy of public 
speaking—Mr. Monotone. Procure simple 
voice drills—and practice, practice, practice. 

[9] Utilize all resources—telephone, 
phonograph, radio, community leaders, 
actors, movies—for training of the eats. 
This is a first in speech improvement. 
Keep everlastingly at it until students can 
tell whether or not a voice is pleasant, 
cultured, flexible, and full, also whether 
the man wants budder or butter. 

[10] Help students to understand the 
fundamentals of public speaking, such as 
being direct, informal, clear, brief, natural, 

of ’ ? 
forceful, logical, and understood. They 
should also learn how important it 's © 
use illustrations, gestures, simple outline 
effective words, correct pronunciation, in- 
teresting delivery, and variation. 
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THE INDIANA STATE FEDERATION OF 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


During the second decade of the 
, resent century, local classroom teacher 
organization developed into a general 
movement sufficiently widespread to 
justify petition to the NEA for forma- 
tion of a Department of Classroom 
Teachers. Prior to 1914 in Indiana, sev- 
eral local groups had joined leadership 
cir MM dedicated to statewide unity. In Octo- 
so HB ber 1916, the Indiana State Federation 
of Public'School Teachers became the 
et [i spokesman for classroom teachers in the 
ce- Hoosier state. 
ze The state federation is not a part of 
he MM the machinery of the Indiana State 
as Mil Teachers Association, altho all of its 
et, Hl members are, individually, members of 
ize JM the association. 

The federation achieves the unity of 
all HB the majority of Indiana public-school 
to HM teachers thru its 86 local federation afh- 
on fi liatep—54 in towns and cities, 25 on a 
rts MH county basis, and seven as township 
the JM groups. It has organized the profession 
by MM at its foundation to solve local problems 
of MM of teachers, to provide intelligent sup- 
ion #™ port and leadership for statewide pro- 
nce J grams, to make effective use of the state 

organization in improving local teach- 
nts [MM ing situations and promoting teacher 
:— Be welfare. 
cial =When the state federation speaks and 
osi- Mm acts, it expresses with authority the true 
ise. fam Wil of classroom teachers. Each local 
can fi ailiate has a representative on the ex- 
as JM ccutive board which convenes at the 
but fH state capital at least four times during 

the school year. An extensive commit- 
) afm te organization works with locals, 
ted (MM stmulating local programs for selfim- 
blic | provement, extending membership, im- 
aple MM Proving relations with the public, work- 
tice. MI Mg with other educational groups, co- 
one, am Perating with the state department of 
lers, MM “ucation, encouraging study of prob- 
sats. lems affecting education, elevating pro- 
ent. fessional standards, carrying out state- 
canfi™ Wide programs of action. 
ant, The state federation can, within a few 
ther MM “Ours, bring any matter to the atten- 
tion of Indiana teachers, ascertain opin- 
‘on, and carry out the will of teachers 
m any state or national emergency. 

fre 1s a growing consciousness 

thruout the state federation that teach- 
hed om really united unless that 
“td nee —— and that solu- 
a ny pro lems of the profession 

¢ reached within the bound- 


State Departments of Classroom Teachers 





BUILDING STRONG LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 





Several states have provided for the development of a department 
of classroom teachers within the state in order to unify the work of 


local associations. These brief accounts should stimulate states in 


which there is a definite need for unity of action among teachers. 


aries of any state. Indiana ranks eighth 
among the states in percentage of NEA 
memberships. Forty-three of its local 
federations are affiliated with the NEA. 

While teacher welfare objectives are 
promoted with energy, they are sub- 
ordinated to the greater purpose of im- 
provement of school and community. 
School administrators find in local fed- 
erations the cooperation essential to 
success of school policy. In the com- 
munity, the federation is a civic club 
participating in the organized life of 
the community. 

Of vital importance to any teacher 
group is the effectiveness of its legisla- 
tive program. In the early years, the 
state federation carried the fight for 
improvement of the status of the class- 
room teacher. It was courageous leaders 
of the organized minority who gained 
for all teachers one of the best retire- 
ment systems in the country, the tenure 
act of 1927, and minimum salary act 
of 1935. During the past few years, 
a united educational front has been 
achieved. 

The legislative success at the 1943 
Indiana General Assembly bears wit- 
ness to the importance of this united 
front. Major gains include an increase 
of $200 in the salary minimum in all 
brackets, state payment of not less than 
80 percent of minimum salaries, local 
selection of highschool textbooks from 
a state-adopted list, and a temporary 
teacher’s contract protecting rights of 
the teacher on leave and the substitute 
teacher. 

This was the procedure: 


[1] At a joint legislative committee 
meeting, the state federation and the state 
teachers association formed a single legisla- 
tive program, and united both legislative 
committees under one chairman. 

[2] An advisory committee meeting 
was called, to which all state educational 
groups, including the congress of parents 
and teachers, sent representatives. 

[3] The joint legislative committee 
formed a steering committee to refine legis- 
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lative program, draft bills, represent in- 
terests of education during the session. 


—L. Taxserr Buck, past president, 
Indiana State Federation. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS OF THE 
NORTH CAROLINA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


This department was organized dur- 
ing the depression days of 1932. Leaders 
among teachers, who had hitherto taken 
little part in activities and policy-mak- 
ing of their state education association, 
began to feel that teachers should share 
in the responsibility of helping the or- 
ganized profession mitigate the effects 
on the school of the retrenchment in 
public spending, that teachers could 
work together for their own welfare, 
and that united they represent potential 
power. 

The first local unit organizing the 
teachers within the state association was 
created in 1932 in Greensboro with 100 
members led by Laura Tillett and Mary 
Morrow. Another was soon organized 
in Winston-Salem. In the 1931-32 con- 
vention of the NCEA a state teachers 
departmental organization was formed, 
with Miss Morrow president. In 1933 
a district organization was set up in the 
South Piedmont District of the NCEA. 
At the 1934 state convention provision 
was made for the first regular meeting 
of the department. D. K. Stewart was 
elected president. 

Oma Clare Lafferty, state president 
of the department in 1934-36, completed 
the district organization of the depart- 
ment. She served as NCEA president 
during 1936-37. Department presidents 
during the next years were Nancy Lee, 
Louise Berry, Agnes McDonald, Junius 
Allison, Mrs. Annie H. Swindell, Mrs. 
Annie Laurie McDonald, Ethel Perkins, 
and Mrs. Josephine Kelley. 

The department has become an ac- 
tive, responsible, closely-knit organiza- 
tion of more than 3000 members in 40 
local units. It has a small membership 
fee which permits the financing of a 
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welldeveloped program of professional 
activities beyond that provided the de- 
partment by the association. Its bulletin 
informs teachers of developments of 
particular interest to them, stimulates 
and coordinates activities, and promotes 
a wellbalanced, aggressive state and 
local program. 

The strength of the department has 
been developed thru field work of offi- 
cers, a planned program of activities in 
local units, widespread committee work, 
representation and participation in de- 
partment and association conventions, 
and frequent conferences. 

Since 1935 the department has taken 
active part in the association’s legisla- 
tive program. In the 1941 legislature the 
state classroom teacher president repre- 
sented the department on the NCEA 
legislative committee. In 1943 the presi- 
dent represented the department inde- 
pendently, working closely with the 
NCEA legislative committee and with 
all forces interested in the legislative 
program. The vigilance of teacher lead- 
ers was partially responsible for the 
unity and aggressiveness among school 
forces in achieving outstanding progress 
in school legislation. 

The greatest difficulty encountered 
from the beginning in building the or- 
ganization is the apathy of teachers who 
do not feel competent to advance their 
own welfare, take little pride in elevat- 
ing the status of their profession, feel 
little responsibility for improving the 
quality of classroom instruction and the 
school program on a statewide basis. 

These obstacles to progress are dis- 
appearing as more and more teachers 
participate in a department program 
which is part of the larger association 
program. 


—AwnniE Laurte McDonatp, past 
president, North Carolina Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT OF THE 
OHIO EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The purpose of this department, or- 
ganized in 1926, is to promote profes- 
sional efficiency of teachers; provide op- 
portunity for continuous study of pro- 
fessional problems; advance the general 
welfare of pupils and teachers; cultivate 
goodwill among teachers of the state; 
and enlighten the public on questions 
pertaining to education. 

The seven members of the depart- 
ment’s executive committee are nomi- 
nated from the floor at the annual busi- 
ness meeting and voted on by ballot, 
each of the six districts being repre- 
sented in the balloting in proportion to 


Ohio Education Association member- 
ship. The department president auto- 
matically becomes a member of the 
OEA executive committee and a dele- 
gate to the NEA. 

From the time of its first annual busi- 
ness meeting, the department studied 
and worked for teacher tenure. Our 
efforts were successful and for the past 
three years Ohio teachers have enjoyed 
a continuing contract law. 

Annual business meetings of the de- 
partment are held at the same time and 
place as those of the Ohio Education 
Association. These meetings do not con- 
flict with the time of the Representa- 
tive Assembly. All classroom teacher 
members of the OEA are members of 
the classroom teachers department. 

The department is constantly busy 
with affairs concerning the educational 
welfare of Ohio teachers. Commit- 
tees study certification, public relations, 
teacher welfare, are active in many 
other fields, and have many achieve- 
ments to their credit. Committees, or- 
ganized on a statewide basic with repre- 
sentative memberships from the differ- 
ent districts, work diligently to further 
the cause of the department, thinking 
in terms of the welfare of teacher and 
school and working to promote mem- 
berships in local, state, and national 
associations. Records of the department 
are kept in a permanent file in the office 
of the executive secretary of the OEA. 

Classroom teachers have been guaran- 
teed by the OEA executive committee 
at least half of Ohio’s delegates to the 
NEA and greater representation on the 
OEA executive committee. The depart- 
ment has been granted the use of the 
west lounge in the Ohio Education As- 
sociation building which was furnished 
by donations from local organizations. 

Articles on continuing contracts and 
reports of activities of local associations 
have been published in Ohio Schools. 

The executive secretary of the OEA 
in the proposed budget for the ensuing 
year includes an appropriation for the 
classroom teachers department. 

At the December meeting, members 
of the classroom department, now num- 
bering 35,500, voted unanimously to re- 
quest the affiliation with the NEA and 
the National League of Teachers Asso- 
ciations. 


—Exta M. Penn, president, Ohio De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 


TEXAS CLASSROOM TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


This association grew out of the Texas 
Grade Teachers Association, organized 
in 1919, which confined membership to 


grade teachers. Dues, then as now Wer 
50¢. In 1927 it was suggested that the 
name be changed to the Texas Clase 
room Teachers Association in ord : 
all classroom teachers might be 
for membership. Since that act; 
taken, membership has grown 

The purpose of the present o 
tion is to secure higher educational qual- 
ifications for teachers; secure teacher 
participation in school management: 
secure adequate salaries, tenure, retire. 
ment, and other objectives which wil 
improve the professional, social, and 
economic status of teachers, thus pro- 
moting the best interests of education: 
to promote organization of local class. 
room teacher associations and bring the 
associations into relations of mutual 
assistance and cooperation. 

The association functions thru an ex. 
ecutive committee of four officers, an 
advisory committee of three elected by 
the officers, and legislation, research, 
membership, and press committees, 

This is what has been accomplished: 
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[1] Teacher retirement is a reality. 

[2] Single salary schedules are in effect 
in most cities where there are active class- 
room teachers organizations. Rural teach- 
ers who come under the rural aid laws are 
all on the single salary schedule. 

[3] Increasing numbers of teachers are 
members of local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations. 

[4] In many places teachers are being 
allowed generous cumulative sick leave. 

[5] Credit unions have been organized 
in most larger systems and some smaller. 

[6] There is active classroom teacher 
participation in state and national associa- 
tions. The present president of the Texas 
State Teachers Association is the first 
woman classroom teacher to hold that po- 
sition. The NEA Director for Texas is a 
classroom teacher. 

[7] The tenure bill introduced in the 
last session of the Texas legislature was 
given more favorable attention than ten 
ure had ever received there. 


Officers of the ‘Texas Classroom 
Teachers Association have always 
worked in close cooperation and har- 
mony with the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association. Classroom department 
presidents are regularly sent to winter 
and summer meetings of the NEA. 

The association has been adequately 
financed and liberal in its expenditures 
in an effort to accomplish its objectives 
It has taken initiative in matters relat- 
ing to the welfare of the a 
teacher, waiting for no other individua 
or organization to lead. 


—Sam Letrsste, president, Texas De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 
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ARTIME ACCOMPLISHMENTS of the 

schools are featured in the annual 
reports of the U. S. Office of Education 
or the biennium which began July 
1, 1941, and ended June 30, 1943- In the 
reports—prepared under direction of 
.$. Commissioner of Education J. W. 
Studebaker and submitted to Congress 
by Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt—is found a record of official 
performance of duty by the federal edu- 
cation office, and a reflection of the 
achievements of organized education in 
successfully meeting the exigencies of 
total war. 

“Schools were responsible for the sale 
of more than $300,000,000 worth of war 
savings stamps and bonds. They got in 
the scrap to a total of more than 1,- 
500,000 tons; they made thousands of 
garments for the Red Cross; sponsored 
1,000,000 school and home victory gar- 
dens; produced 600,000 approved, pre- 
cisely scaled models of military aircraft 
for the armed forces; collected thou- 
sands of tons of waste paper and fats; 
preserved countless quarts of home- 
grown fruits and vegetables; and in nu- 
merous other ways manned their bat- 
tle stations on the home front.” 


WAR PRODUCTION TRAINING 


To date 150 visual aid units have been 
produced to help train war production 
workers. Used by the Army and Navy, 
industry, and schools, the aids have cut 
training time by 25 to 50 percent. 

By July 1, 1943, over 6,000,000 men 
and women, including 20 percent of 
those employed in war plants, had 
passed thru war production training 
courses in aircraft and electrical services, 
welding, forging, and other skills. 

During the 1943 fiscal year, 596,000 
men and women were enrolled in short 
Courses given in colleges and univer- 
ities under the ESMWT (Engineering, 
Science, Management War Training) 
Program to help meet shortages of en- 
gineers, chemists, physicists. 


GENERAL EDUCATION SERVICES 


Under leadership of the Office of Edu- 
“ation, highschools mobilized to train 
youth for service in the armed forces 
and essential industry under the High- 


school Victory Corps. Victory Corps 
objectives rallied by July 1943 about 70 
percent of the nation’s highschools. 

A farreaching campaign to develop 
physical fitness thru physical and health 
education was launched and aided by 
institutes and publication of three popu- 


‘lar manuals. 


The Office of Education certified 
school needs as the basis for Federal 
Works Agency approval of plans for 
construction, maintenance, or operation 
of school facilities with Lanham Act 
funds. In 1942, Lanham Act funds were 
granted to establish nursery schools and 
before-and-after school supervisory pro- 
grams for children of mothers whose 
employment was essential to the war 
effort. Consultative and field services 
were furnished the states by the Office. 

Increase in interest in inter-American 
educational affairs has been noted thru 
growth of Pan-American Clubs in 
schools, exchange of teachers between 
the U. S. and other American republics, 
and organization of Inter-American 
Demonstration Centers. Students from 
13 countries have been here for study. 

The teacher shortage, decline of en- 
rolments in teacher-training institutions, 
and trend toward issuance of emergency 
teaching certificates received attention. 

Administration of a Student Loan 
Fund aided 11,081 students thru acceler- 
ated college courses of study in physics, 
engineering, chemistry, medicine, veter- 
inary medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy 
to fill shortages in the armed services 
and essential civilian fields. 

Approximately 75 information packets 
are now available for loan from the In- 
formation Exchange of the Office of 
Education. Some 18,000 packets were 
circulated during 1942-43. 

A research project in higher education 
of Negroes resulted in publication of a 
four-volume study. 


REGULAR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Regular vocational education, admin- 
istered by the Office of Education under 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
Acts, enrolled 2,629,737 students in 1942. 
A trend toward greater enrolment of 
girls in industrial courses and a grow- 
ing need for schools which serve areas 


Commissioner Studebakers Annual Heports 


instead of communities have become 
apparent. 

Important work in connection with 
student orientation to war services was 
performed by the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service which 
published charts and a guidance manual 
to assist teachers and students. 

The War Department recognized the 
educational experience summary card, 
developed by the Guidance Service in 
cooperation with other agencies, as an 
official record of an inductee’s abilities, 
interests, and scholastic and work ex- 
perience, and distributed it free for use 
by all students leaving highschool. 

Among other services performed by 
the Office were organization of the Na- 
tional Institute on Education and the 
War held in August 1942 and attended 
by more than 700 leading educators, fur- 
ther development of the script and tran- 
scription exchange, publication of over 
100 bulletins. 

In March 1942, Education for Victory, 
biweekly journal, replaced School Life 
as the official periodical of the Office in 
order that official announcements and 
news could reach the nation’s educa- 
tional army promptly. 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


Says Commissioner Studebaker: “We 
must plan now to eradicate and to pre- 
vent adult illiteracy; to establish the 
right to minimum educational oppor- 
tunities for all American children and 
youth. We must plan now to utilize the 
newer equipment, the teaching aids 
which science has provided in the form 
of radio recordings, sound films, and 
other auditory and visual aids. We must 
plan more fully to utilize the great 
natural laboratories of civic and voca- 
tional life thru various forms of appren- 
ticeship and supervised work experience. 
We must plan now to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for returning sol- 
diers and sailors and demobilized war 
workers. We must plan now for organ- 
ized opportunities in adult education 
for all our citizens.” 

[Copies of Annual Reports of the 
U.S. Office of Education, 1941-42, 1942- 
43, are available from Superintendent of 


Documents. Wash. 25, D. C. 15¢.] 
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NEA Journal 


RDER PUBLICATIONS of the NEA and its 

departments from the Association at 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, DC. Cash must accompany or- 
ders for $1 or less. Unless otherwise indi- 
cated, secure government publications from 
the Superintendent of Documents [Supt. 
Doc.], Washington 25, DC. Make money 
order or check out to Superintendent of 
Documents. Starred items have appeared 
in previous guides. 

CHILDREN AND THE WAR 
Children on the Home Front—a study 
of wartime care of children of working 
mothers in Elmira, NY. 1943. 40p. 15¢. 
The Effects of the War on Children. 1943. 
188p. 35¢. State Board of Social Welfare, 
112 State St., Albany, NY. 


Parents and the Preschool Child. 1943. 
75p. 25¢. Natl. Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 600 S. Mich. Blvd., Chicago 5, 
Ill. 

Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools 
in Wartime—school children and the war 
series No. 8. 1943. 26p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 


The Selection and Training of Volun- 
teers in Child Care. 1943. 36p. 10¢. 
Supt. Doc. 


HEALTH AND NUTRITION 
Family Nutrition—a manual for teachers 
of nutrition in highschool and university. 
1943. 119p. 50¢. Philadelphia Child Health 
Society, 311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, 
re. 


School Lunch Recipes—prepared by Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Research Admin., 
Dept. of Agriculture, Wash., DC. Misc. 
Pub. 537. 1943. 48p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 

War Department Training Circular 
108 on malaria control. “The length 
of the war in the Pacific and in Asia may 


depend upon just how well we succeed in‘ 


controlling malaria.” 1943. 16p. Free. Sup- 
ply limited. War Dept., Wash., DC. 


HOME FRONT 
*Consumers’ Guide—issued monthly by 
War Food Admin., Wash., DC. 16p. Sin- 
gle copies free to teachers and libraries but 
not students, from Dept. of Agriculture. 
Additional, 5¢ a copy, 50¢ a year. Supt. 


Doc. 


How To Shop with Ration Tokens— 
OPA Information Leaflet 12 (1943. rp. 
mimeo, free). OPA Bulletin for Schools 
and Colleges—special price control issue 
(Feb. 1944, 16p, free). Educational Services 
Branch, Dept. of Information, OPA, 
Wash. 25, DC. 


Our Constitutional Freedoms by Robert 
E. Cushman. First pamphlet in the new 
Basic American Concepts Series. 1943. 32p. 
10¢. Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, NY, NY. 
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WAH GUIDE 


The Squanderbug’s Mother Goose, 
by Aileen L. Fisher—a 30-minute play for 
elementary and junior highschools. 1944. 
16p. Free. Education Section, War Finance 
Division, U. S. Treasury Dept., Wash. 25, 
DC. 


War Comes to America. Series of 17 
lectures given by Univ. of Minnesota fac- 
ulty. 1942. 2p each. 10¢ each; $1 for series. 
Univ. of Minn. Press, Minneapolis. 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


The Balance of Power by Edward Vose 
Gulick. “More nations have invoked Bal- 
ance of Power to their ruin than to their 
good. The time has now come for man to 
discover something better than this old but 
costly practice.” 1943. 59p. 25¢. American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 S. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Financing Postwar Prosperity—(Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflet 154), “Paths to To- 
morrow” (PGL 152) and “An American 
Program of Plenty” (PGL 153), are based 
on Stuart Chase’s books, Where’s the 
Money Coming From, The Road We Are 
Traveling, 1941-42, and Goals for America. 
Order leaflets from NEA at 1¢ apiece (no 
orders for less than 25¢), books from 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd 
St., NY, NY. $1 each. 


Foreign Policy Puzzle—a fascinating 
puzzle for students; based on a significant 
quotation from the Moscow Four Nation 
Declaration. 1944. 50¢ per 100 copies, avail- 
able only in quantities of 100; Natl. League 
of Women Voters, 726 Jackson Pl, NW, 
Wash., DC. 


Fourth Report. Fundamentals of the In- 
ternational Organization, General State- 
ment (1943, 27p, single copies free). Part 
I. Security and World Organization. (1943, 
36p, single copies free); Part II, Economic 
Organization of Welfare (1943, 40p, single 
copies free). Fundamentals for Permanent 
United Nations Organization—broadside 
(1943). Commission To Study the Or- 
_—, of Peace, 8 W. goth St., NY 18, 


The Third Freedom: Freedom From 
Want—a symposium. Nov. 1943. 96p. 50¢. 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 E. 
19th St., NY 3, NY. 


TEACHER RECRUITING 


Serve Your Country—Become a Teacher 
—directed primarily to highschool students 
(1944, 6p, 2 colors, free). The Return of a 
Teacher by Beulah I. Hilblink—the story 
of a teacher who left her Washington job 
to go back to teaching (1944, 4p, free). 
Yes, | Am a Teacher (1944, 4p, free). The 
Tenth Generation by Harry Stillwell 
Edwards (1944, 16p, free in limited quan- 
tities). NEA. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA 


The Teacher Serves the Nation in War 
—in Peace. 15 x 20 inch poster in 5 colors 
Free from your state education association, 


UNITED NATIONS 


Inter-American Education—a curricy. 
lum guide prepared by Office of Education 
1943. 66p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 


Lands Down Under by C. Hartley Grat. 
tan—history, culture, economic conditions 
and population of Australia and New Zea, 
land. 1943. 93p. 40¢. Ten copies or less, 
order from American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54th St. NY 2» 
NY; larger orders from Webster Publish. 
ing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Life of a Family in Russia—picture port. 
folio, USSR Series, No. 1. 1944. 17p. 50¢. 
East and West Assn., 40 E. goth St., NY 
17, NY. 


Winston Churchill — Prime Minister— 
some excerpts from wartime speeches, 
1943. 52p. Free. British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NY, NY. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
The Army and You—designed to help 


inductees make the change from civil to 
military life. 1942. 28p. Free. Supply lim- 
ited. Bureau of Public Relations, War 
Dept., Wash. 25, DC. 


Facts You Want To Know About the 
WAC. 1943. 24p. Free. Recruiting Bureau, 
Governors Island, NY. 


First Aid in Action—colored and illus- 
trated chart showing types of training 
needed in Navy hospital corps. Prepared by 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, Vocational Division, Office of Edu- 
cation; and Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, U. S. Navy. 1943. Free. Office of 
Education, Wash. 25, DC. 


Opportunities for Chemists in Civilian 
War Service. 1943. 28p. Free. Civil 
Service Commission, Wash., DC. 


Service in the Armed Forces—Victory 

Corps Pamphlet No. 6. Prepared by Office 

of Education. 1944. gop. 20¢. Supt. Doc. 
WARTIME COMMENCEMENT 


Second Wartime Commencement Man- 
val. 1944. 72p. 50¢. NEA. 


WARTIME CURRICULUM 


Essential Mathematics for Minimum 
Army Needs. In The Mathemanis 
Teacher, Oct., 1943. 41P5 25¢+ 525 W. 
120th St., NY 27, NY. 


Some Source Materials from Govern 
ment Agencies on Wartime Consumer 
Education for Use by Administrators 
and Teachers in Elementary and Se 
ondary Schools. 1943. 11p. 5¢- Supt Doc. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


NEA Officers To Be Elected at 
Pittsburgh 


sv THE FoLLowiNc NEA orricss are to be 
filled by election by the Representative As- 
sembly at the meeting of the Association in 
Pittsburgh in July: 


President 

First vicepresident 

11 other vicepresidents 

Treasurer 

2members of the Executive Committee 


22 members of the Board of Directors 
from: 


Alaska [for 2 years] 
Colorado [for 2 years] 
District of Columbia 


New Jersey 
New York 
North Dakota 


Georgia Ohio [2 directors] 
Illinois Pennsylvania 

Indiana Puerto Rico 

Kansas South Carolina 
we South Dakota 
Mississippi Texas [for 2 years] 
Missouri Utah 

Nevada 


Offices to be filled by the Board of Direc- 


lors are: 


2members of the Executive Committee 
Imember of the Board of Trustees 
members of the Budget Committee 


Proposed Amendments to NEA 


Bylaws 


YW — . 
4 W oRDs or phrases in italics to be added; 
ose in brackets to be deleted. 


PAN-AMERICAN 
UNION BUILDING 


Annually thruout the 
Americas April 14 is 
celebrated as Pan- 
American Day. For 
helps in_ planning 
your observance, 
write to the Pan- 
American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 


HARRIS & EWING 
PHOTO 


ARTICLE II, SECTION I (B) 


The Board of Directors shall consist of the 
President, the First Vicepresident, the Treasurer, 
the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, and one 
additional member from each state, territory, or 
district to be elected by the Representative As- 
sembly, and of all Life Directors of the National 
Educational Association, provided, however, that 
any state which has 20,000 or more paid members 
of the National Education Association as of May 
31 preceding the annual meeting shall be entitled 
to a second director for the term of three years or 
until their successors are chosen, except that the 
term of the second director of any state shall be 
contingent on the maintenance of 20,000 or more 
paid members in the National Education Associa- 
tion as of May 31 of each year. 

Any city with a population of 5,000,000 or more 
maintaining a membership of 5000 or more in the 
National Education Association shall have a di- 
rector on the Board of Directors of that Associa- 
tion, provided, however, that a state in which such 
a city is located shall not be entitled to a third 
member on the Board of Directors by virtue of 
having a membership in excess of 20,000. (Voting 
on this amendment was postponed until 1944 at 
the request of the sponsors.) 


ARTICLE I, SECTION I (B) 


The Board of Directors shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, the First Vicepresident, the Treasurer, the 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, the former 
presidents of the Association elected prior to July 
1, 1937, and one additional member from each 
state, territory, or district to be elected by the 
Representative Assembly, and of all Life Directors 
of the National Educational Association, provided, 
however, that any state which has 20,000 or more 
paid members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation as of May 31 preceding the annual meeting 
shall be entitled to a second director. . . . (Pro- 
posed in accordance with the decision of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia in the case of past presidents.) 


ARTICLE I, SECTION 3 


The dues of an active member shall be [$2] 
$3, effective beginning, 1945-46, or $5 annually 


or $100 for a Life Membership. Active members 
shall be entitled to attend all meetings of the Asso- 
ciation and its several departments, to vote for 
delegates to the Representative Assembly, and to 
hold office. Those who pay annual dues of [$2] 
$3, effective beginning 1945-46, shall be entitled 
to receive the JourNaL. Those who pay annual 
dues of $5 shall be entitled to receive, in addition 
to the JouRNAL, the REsEaRcH BuLLETINs and the 
volume of ProcEEpiIncs. Those who pay $100 be- 
come members for life without payment of addi- 
tional dues and are entitled to receive the JouRNAL, 
the ResEaRcH BuLLeETINs, and the volume of Pro- 
CEEDINGS. (Proposed in accordance with the action 
taken by the Representative Assembly at Indian- 
apolis.) 


Information Wanted 


yy How many city teachers associations in 
the United States have been organized 40 
years or more? The Pittsburgh Teachers 
Association is celebrating its 40th anniver- 
sary this spring and would like to know 
how many other associations have been in 
existence that long. If you are an officer of 
a local association which is 40 or more 
years old, please write the editor of THE 
JournaL a paragraph about the early his- 
tory of your association. 


Classroom Teachers Department 


y& PLANs ARE BEING MADE for business 
meetings of the Department in Pittsburgh 
at the time of the NEA Representative 
Assembly. Two business sessions will be 
held in the William Penn Hotel on July 4. 
Election of Department officers will be held 
from noon until 2:00 pm and from 4:30 PM 
to 7:30 pM. The transaction of business will 
be by a Representative Assembly composed 
of delegates from local and state associa- 
tions affliated with the NEA. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


The Paper Crisis 


yr U.s. coMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION John 
W. Studebaker, in cooperation with offi- 
cials of WPB and the paper industry, re- 
cently called a conference in Washington 
to discuss ways and means by which the 
collection of paper thru the schools may 
be stepped up. An Advisory Committee 
on School Salvage Programs including 





To Members Desiring 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


PLEASE MAKE SURE of getting your 
JournaL by advising the NEA direct of 
a change of address, allowing 5 weeks 
before change is to take effect. Be sure 
to send old address together with the 
new address. If you have changed your 
name, please give old name and new. 
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representatives of the WPB, the Office of 
Education, and the National Education 
Association has been set up to assist in 
perfecting school salvage programs. 

If the school campaign is not effectively 
organized in your community, take steps 
now to see that it is. Paper is necessary 
in our war program at literally thousands 
of points. It is, of course, indispensable 
to the school program. Information as 
to plans which are succeeding in other 
communities may be obtained from Emory 
Balduf, chief, School-College Unit, Salvage 
Division, WPB, Temporary D, 4th and 
Independence Avenue, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 


Pop Rings the Bell 


yy Is THE TITLE of a motion picture pro- 
duced for the National School Service In- 
stitute by a leading motion picture com- 
pany. The story is that of a back-to-school 
party attended by some big business men 
in the local town who protest the increas- 
ing tax rates. This opposition is converted 
by Principal Forsythe and Pop, the cus- 
todian, who dramatize the fact that edu- 
cation is an investment, not an assessment. 

Complete information regarding this 
new 20-minute 16mm. sound motion pic- 
ture may be obtained from the National 
School Service Institute, 307 Shop Section, 
The Palmer House, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Legislative Achievement in 
Michigan 


yy EXECUTIVE SECRETARY A. J. PHILLIPS of 
the Michigan Education Association re- 
ports that the Michigan legislature in 
special session has passed an appropriation 
of $50,000,000 for state school aid and an 
appropriation of $750,000 for the Detroit 
and Michigan Teachers Retirement Fund 
for next year. 


New York Legislative Program 


sy EXECUTIVE SECRETARY ARVIE ELDRED of 
the New York State Teachers Association 
reports that the association is working 
toward a revision of state aid, a minimum 
salary program of $1500, the extension of 
tenure, and revision of the retirement act. 


Activity in New Jersey 


s Accorpinc to C. J. Strahan, executive 
secretary of the New Jersey Education As- 
sociation, that association is sponsoring a 
$1500 minimum salary law. 
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The National Association of State Secretaries, meeting in Washington, February 7-11, 
elected as officers: President, Irving F. Pearson, secretary, Illinois Education Association; 
vicepresident, Fred W. Greene, secretary, North Carolina Education Association; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Martin P, Moe, secretary, Montana Education Association, 


A TRIBUTE TO... 


DeWitt 8. Morgan 


. . . superintendent of schools in In- 
dianapolis since 1937, who died February 
27. An active member of the American 
Association of School Administrators, he 
served as chairman of its 1943 Yearbook 
Commission. Before assuming the super- 
intendency, he served as teacher of history 
and social studies and later as principal of 
the Arsenal Technical Schools in In- 
dianapolis. 


William V. Casey 


. . . in whose honor the Northside In- 
termediate School, Boulder, Colorado, was 
recently renamed the William V. Casey 
Junior Highschool. Dr. Casey, superintend- 
ent emeritus, served as superintendent in 
the Boulder schools from 1892 to 1934. 


WAR FACTS 


SSSSSSSRESSSSSSRSAS TESTA SSESSERSSS SERS ERE SSSR SSSRESES 


Illegal Child Labor Increases 


yy THERE ARE ten times as many children 
14 and 15 at work in industry in the first 
half of 1943 as in the last half of 1940, 
and almost four times as many 16-17 year- 
olds. Many of these children are illegally 
employed. 

A study of illegally employed children in 
Nashville, Tennessee, presents disturbing 
evidence of the speed with which legal 
standards are undermined once illegal em- 
ployment gets underway. Worst offenders 
for long hours and late employment are 
bowling alleys, drug stores, restaurants, 
beer gardens, and skating rinks. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


A Word to the Wise 


yy Boys anp cirts under 20 who leave 
home to seek a job should carry with 
them proof of their age, says Katharine F, 
Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Otherwise they 
are likely to find themselves stranded and 
unable to take the war jobs on which they 
are needed. They should carry a copy of 
their birth certificate, a church record such 
as a baptismal certificate, or an insurance 
policy on which date of birth is recorded, 


Not Helping to Win the War 


Sy Estimates released by the U. S. De. 
partment of Commerce on March 1, 1944, 
show that Americans spent more than 
$6,000,000,000 for liquor during 1943 
which was nearly 7¢ out of every dollar 
paid for goods and services of all kinds 
during the year, and which amounted to 
$46 for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. This is more than twice 
as much as was spent for schools and does 
not reflect credit upon our national sense 
of values. 


TEACHING IN WARTIME 


Student Substitute Teachers 


sc A pLan whereby pupil leaders increas’ 
the effectiveness of substitute teachers § 
now in operation at Western Hills High- 
school, Cincinnati, Ohio. In every class two 
pupils, chosen by their teacher or elected 
by their classmates, are given trainin 
which enables them to take complet 
charge temporarily when the teacher 18 
absent. When the substitute arrives, these 
pupils provide him with the —— 
and materials he |Cont..on page AS 
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“How will we re-educate the Germans? 





















Who will write the textbooks?” 


These questions were asked recently by a prominent speaker on a national 
radio forum. 


They voice a truth which millions recognize—namely, that textbooks are an 
essential part of education. Ever since we, the people of the United States, wrote 
a new chapter in the history of the world and of democracy—the attempt by a large 
nation to educate all its people—textbooks have played a vital part in that education. 


leave Through the years the textbook publisher has made his function not merely 


with selling but service. | 
ine F, 
areal, His job has been to carry forward through books the great work of education. 

e they 


Sometimes he has dug down into his own pocket—perhaps to his own loss—to finance 









d and 

1 they experimentation. Only through textbooks is it possible for new educational ideas 

Py to be made quickly available to all. 

oad Perhaps never so fully as in this time of war has the textbook demonstrated | 
its essentiality. Publishers have gone a// out to meet the needs of their government | 

= for books for pre-induction training, for V-12 and A. S. T. programs, for the Insti- | 

» Le ° 

to tute of Armed Forces, and other services. Proudly they hear the words, “Our Army 

- than is the best-educated Army in the world.” 
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[ Cont. from page 104] needs in order to 
become oriented to the class and help it 
continue normal progress. 

Sometimes when it is impossible to find 
a substitute, one of the pupil leaders con- 
ducts the class thruout the entire period. A 
similar plan is followed if the subject is in 
a special field in which the substitute is 
not adequately prepared. 


Attention, Language Teachers 


yy THE RESPONSE to our request in the Feb- 
ruary Journat for statements from foreign 
language teachers has been most gratify- 
ing. But we hope to receive still more so 
that we may have a symposium of many 
helpful ideas and suggestions. We refer 
you to the article, “Foreign Languages— 
For War and Peace” by Emilie Margaret 
White, which appeared on page 49 of the 
February issue, and repeat our invitation 
for 100-word statements as to ways in 
which you are making your language 
teaching meaningful. 


War Work of Teachers 


s& THE WomeEN Ciassroom TEACHERS As- 
SOCIATION of Elmira, New York, recently 
made a survey of the war work without 
pay outside of regular school hours done 
during the first two years of war by teach- 


ers, principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendent of the city schools. A questionnaire 
was sent to the educators and 251 persons 
responded. The tabulated results were most 
impressive, revealing a total of 69,651 
hours voluntarily devoted to that war 
effort. Other teachers organizations may 
wish to undertake a similar project. 


HERE AND THERE 


Student Deferment 


s\¢ For LATE INFORMATION on student defer- 
ment, write to the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., asking for 
a copy of Bulletin No. 62. Free. 


The Man of the Year 


si He .ooxs as if he’s been strung to- 
gether in a hurry. His hair is either too 
long . . . then he calls it his “sham” . . . 
or too short . . . and then it’s his “butch.” 
His plaid shirt which he wears as a jacket 
over another shirt is the pride of his life, 
particularly if it is long enough so that he 
can sit on it. 

He was born the year before Lindbergh 
flew the Atlantic. He doesn’t remember 
silent pictures, the Hoover-Smith election, 


the stock market crash. He doesn’t remer 
ber when women didn’t wear red a 
polish or slacks. His favorite retort 3 
“Wise up.” 

He reads aviation magazines; he builds 
model airplanes; he writes involved and 
technical themes on the relative Merits of 
British and American fighters. He Wants 
to fly. He’s always wanted to fly and when 
he tells you, his eyes have the fathomless 
look of the sky on a cloudless day. He js 
going to join the air corps. 

When you ask him how old he is, he 
tells you when he’ll be 18. He'll be 18 in 
1944.—San Diego Teachers Bulletin. 


Toward a Magnificent America 


yy Teacuers and administrators will wis; 
to call the article on pages 91-92 to the 
attention of local chambers of commerce 
or publish it in local papers. 


The Menace of the Black 


International 


yy SENATOR KILGoRE’s article on pages $9. 
go is one of the most important articles 
that has ever appeared in Tue Journat. 
Senator Kilgore might well have a place 
on the program of every state and local 
association fortunate enough to secure his 
services, 


[ Cont. on page A-60] 
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A Distinguished and Outstanding 
Pp hd Fy 





THE AMERICAN HEALTH 





TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 


July 3—August 11 





SERIES 


Wilson-Almack-Bracken-Baker-Abbott-Pryor 


Already Published—A Separate 
Book for Each Grade, 1-8 


Books of The American Health Series already have been accorded a 
distinctive and leading adoption record in city, town, and county school 
systems, and have been adopted in seven states having the state-adoption 
method. Since the books of this new series bear recent copyrights, this 
adoption acceptance shows the vital present-day concern, the country 
over, in the major importance of health education instruction. 

No part of the curriculum of American schools today is of greater 
significance than that dealing with health education. With increasing 
clearness, teachers, school administrators and supervisors, parents, and 
civic leaders are recognizing the important contributions which schools 
make to the health of children and to the health of communities. These 
contributions are made through modern programs of health education. 
The American Health Series is designed to serve in such programs. 

The publishers welcome correspondence concerning your interest in 
books of The American Health Series for classroom use. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


* Conferences and workshops on current edu- 
cational problems 


* Courses in Guidance, Administration, Social 
Studies, Other fields of post-war impor- 
tance 


* Observation and participation in the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Summer School 


* Accelerated Programs: May 22 to June 9 
and June 12 to June 30 


Combine a Summer of Professional Study with the 
Cultural Advantages of New York City 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
522 West 120th Street, New York (27), N. Y. 


Please send me a Summer Session Catalog. 
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~ NOW IN ITS 12™ BIG EDITION! 
Duilds - 
_ The indispensable book on music for students and 
wants teachers in high schools and colleges. 704 pages of 
os vital information about the history of music: famous 
He is composers; operas; symphonies; instruments; na- 


tional music of every country. Get yours now! 
ls, he 
18 in 


Ca 


| wish 
to the 
merce 


by Anne Shaw Faulkner 
(Mrs. Mark E. Oberndorfer) 


es §o- 

tticles ® Revised and Enlarged 
JRNAL, 

place © Complete Topical Index 


| local 
re his 


®@ Many New Analyses and 


Annotations of Great Music 
Recorded on Victor Records 


® Pronunciation Guide 


®@ Copiously Illustrated 





ed : ‘f 
The Great Encyclopedia of Music Information... 
Complete...Thorough... Authoritative... Still Only $2.25 


M*= than 100,000 copies of this important book are now in Listen; II. The History of Music; III. The Orchestra—The De- 
use, and it has become accepted by leading music educators velopment of Instrumental Music; IV. The Opera and Oratorio; 
throughout the country as the outstanding work of its kind. V. Analyses; VI. Pronunciation Table—Artists, Composers, 
Operas and Titles; VII. Alphabetical Index of Records; VIII. 

Dr. Frances Elliott Clark, beloved dean of “music education Subject Index. 


through records,” says in her introduction to this book: “Appre- 
ciation and understanding of real music, its literature, history 
and development from primitive beginnings, biography of its 
creators, its forms, patterns, great masterpieces, have become as 
great a need in the life that surrounds the student as the same (1) “The Victor Book of the Opera”—for all schools, $2.00 
equipment in literature, science or language. No school or college (2) “The Victor Book of the Symphony”—for all schools, 
can adequately give a cultural background for the American ideal $3.50 (3) “Music and Romance”’—especially suited to 
of life without offering opportunity for an intimate acquaintance Junior High Schools, $2.25. 

with the really great music of the world. 


Three Other Important Additions 
To Any Music Library 





“This book is the fruitage of many years’ research work of the 
author. The several editions bear testimony to the comprehensive- 
hess of the course, the usefulness of the sections and the analyses 
a & compendium of information on Music Appreciation and 
History, complete, thorough and authoritative.” 


The major divisions of the book are as follows: I. Learning to 
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RCA Victor Division— Educational Department 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, cance, ws 


IMPORT ANT e If your Victor Dealer does not 
« have “What We Hear in Music” 
just mail a postal card or letter to The Educational 


Dept., Radio Corporation of America, Camden, Me: Ben 
and we will immediately see to it that he is supplied. 
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IS THE SUREST 
ROAD TO PERMANENT 
PEACE 









and higher education, 


UNIVERSITY OF 





SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 750 subjects of study covering all fields of 
educational and scientific interest, especial emphasis is being placed on 
wartime as well as post-war educational needs. A teaching staff of 600 
persons including educators of national and international reputation— 
plus the splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer out- 
standing opportunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. There 
will be special courses and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary, 


First term registration, Monday and 
Tuesday, June 12 and 13. Second 
term registration, Monday, July 24. 
Write now for complete bulletin. 
Director of Summer Session, 719 
Administration Building. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis l#, Minnesota 


COLLEGE CAMPUS 


tors. 









struction. 


mit. H 
mountain streams. 


Colorado College 
Summer School Colorado Springs 


ACCELERATED PROGRAM—The ten weeks summer se 
accelerated program of College. 


SPECIALIZED COURSES—Many courses are redirected to meet de- 
mands of a nation at war. 
to meet more immediate needs of students. 


EDUCATION—Courses in education, psychology and related fields will 
be adapted to meet war-time needs of teachers and school administra- 


FINE ARTS—The College and Fine Arts Center provide unusual oppor- 
tunities for study in the fine arts. 
Visiting artists and teachers will be added to regular staff, 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES—Teachers and students 
of languages will work under direction of a distinguished faculty com- 
posed largely of native teachers with wide experience in classroom in- 


FAMED REGION. AT FOOT OF PIKES PEAK—Public transportation 
facilities available to foothills, and famous cog road to Pikes Peak sum- 
Hiking and bridle trails to evergreen forests and along sparkling 


FAMED PIKES PEAK VIEW FINE ARTS CENTER 


June 3 to 
August 26, 1944 


ssion is part of 


New courses will be added in several fields 


Hanya Holm in Dance, and other 





For Bulletin, or other information, write 
WM. A. BLAKELY, Acting Director of Summer Session. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Wartime Commencement Manual 


yy For THE THIRD consecutive year the 
graduation season in America’s schools will 
be observed with the nation at war. The 
Second Wartime Commencement Manual, 
issued in January 1944, will be helpful to 
schools in planning graduation programs. 
This 72-page Manual contains summaries 
of 47 high-school graduation programs 
staged in June 1943, four complete texts, 
and references. 50¢. 


Earning Secondary-School Credit 
in the Armed Forces 


yy THe Nationa Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals has recently released 
an approved statement of guiding policies 
and recommendations for evaluating and 
awarding secondary-school credit for edu- 
cational experience in military service. 
This statement, Earning Secondary-School 
Credit in the Armed Forces, was form- 
ulated by a committee representing regional 
accrediting associations and others in secon- 
dary education, with the assistance of 
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many consultants and advisers. It answers 
the question of “How much credit?” 
which arose after publication of an earlier 
statement, Secondary-School Credit for 
Educational Experience in Military Service. 
This plan, published in the April 1944 
Bulletin of this NEA department, is avail- 
able in reprint form for 10¢ per copy. 


The War and Teachers Colleges 


sy TEACHERS COLLEGES have been hard hit 
by two years of war, losing heavily in en- 
rolment and being forced to make many 
readjustments in financing, building utili- 
zation, and staff assignments. In spite of 
extensive changes in policies and programs, 
their output is falling far behind the na- 
tion’s need for competent teachers. On the 
other hand, the teachers colleges have 
shown a commendable degree of adaptabil- 
ity and their present wartime programs 
are contributing to national defense both in 
teacher education and special training for 
members of the armed forces. Significant 
problems and trends in teacher education 
are reviewed in the February 1944 Re- 
search Bulletin, “Teachers Colleges after 
Two Years of War.” 36p. 25¢. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
3341/3 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 


THE JOURNAL OF 


charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 
billed orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D.C. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


April 24-27—Annual War and Peace 
Fitness Conference of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation to be held in New York City, 
with headquarters in the Hotel Penns 
vania. The conference theme is “Fitness 
for Today and Tomorrow.” This meeting 
is a joint session of the national, eastern, 
and southern district associations. 

April 29-May 6—National Boys and 
Girls Week. For information write to Nx 
tional Boys and Girls Week Committee, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

July 5-6—NEA Representative Assen 
bly to meet in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

July 10-21—Seventh Annual Confer- 
ence on Elementary Education, sponsored 
by the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, to be held at the Univer. 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. For details 
see April National Elementary Principal 

November 23-25—Twenty-third at 
nual meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, Chicago. The meeting 
will deal with the problems of posta 
adjustment of social studies in the schools 


N 
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JAM HANDY 
Air Age Physics 
(Mechanics) Slide- 
films Help The 


Lighted, Black- Teacher Increase 
142 board Pictures His Effectiveness 
in this Air Age 
Physics Slidefilm Kit-sef. The capable physics teacher, 
supported by textbooks and ade- 
quate laboratory equipment, will find his work most effective with 
the help of the new Jam Handy Air Age Physics slidefilms. 

In this Kit-set on Mechanics are 742 pictures, charts, diagrams 
and cutaway views arranged in logical sequence on fifteen slide- 
films, An instructor can present the sequences just as arranged on 
the slidefilms or he can make any of his own selections of pictures 
to fit particular instructional needs. Any single picture can be held 
before the class until the concept presented is understood by every- 
one in the class. The pictures can be projected on a screen, on a 
light wall, or even on a blackboard. 


Instructors who are teaching physics for the first time and those 
who have limited equipment for demonstrations will find these 
slideflms of great assistance in presenting the subjects. 

Mail the coupon below to get your Kit-set promptly. Your order 
can be shipped at once. 


Here are the titles of the 15 slidefilms: 


Matter Uniform Motion Rotary Motion 
Units of Uniformly Accel- Centrifugal Force 
Measurement erated Motion Work 

Force Newton's Energy 

Forces of Velocity Laws of Motion Power 

as Vectors Gravitation Friction 


Simple Machines 


The JAM HANDY Organization 


7 The JAM HANDY Organization, Inc. 
2900 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan 


l Kit-set at $57 f.0.b. Detroit. 
| U Please send synopsis of the subjects covered. 


Name 
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_ YORK, 1775 Broadway * WASHINGTON, D. C., Transportation Bldg. * DETROIT, 2900 E. Grand Blvd. 
DAYTON, Talbott Building %* CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Blvd. * HOLLYWOOD, 7046 Hollywood Bivd, 
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STANDING 
UP 
UNDER 
PRESSURE 


Holmes Projectors made for both civilian and 
government uses have shown the greatest stam- 
ina in day-after-day, year-after-year operation. 
Our armed forces still need all our present output, but at the earli- 


est opportunity we'll resume production of new projectors for 
schools and the general public, built to exacting Holmes standards. 































COMPANY 
1815 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


Va 
without a care! 


Send for special pre-vacation offer 
on a T.C.U. Policy that will pro- 
tect you whether disabled by 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
Bargain price carries you the rest 
of the school year, through va- 
cation and well into fall. 


FREE Tag for Your Bag 


Has space for name and 
address with transpar- 
ent cover. Free while 








supply lasts. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


689 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, 8, Nebraska 


a ta FREE INFORMATION COUPON? 3 3eOeOrror 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
689 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
Send me your special Pre-Vacation offer and free Bag Tag. 


enmenananenenet AINE Wi, CRE, annmecsmcanenemen 







































Our teachers are so much a 
part of peace-time and our nor- 
mal, every-day American way 
of living, many of us some- 
times overlook the fact that 
teaching our children is one of 
our most important war jobs. 


ae 


ea | . 


CHEWING GUM 





Americas Teachers 
are doing important work 


Theyre helping our youngsters 
get ready to carry on tomorrow 
.. all that we are fighting and 
working for today. 





America’s teachers know this 
and accept this responsibility 
but we thought now is a good 
time to recall it to the mind 
of the general public. And, this 
we are doing through our 
national advertising media so 
that credit can go where credit 
is due—to Today’s teachers. 


Y-11 





ional College of Cducalion 
SMetional PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates, Summer terms: 
June 5, 19, July 17 and 31. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 416-D EVANSTON, ILL. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4 
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ENLIST IN WAR ON LIQUOR! 


The Grand Army of Temperance proposes total extinction 
of the legalized liquor traffic by 1960! It will require 
working in each major political party for control of the 
party’s machinery. It will require local option elections, 
and educational effort with the masses. 

Teachers—enlist now, and recruit others for leadership! 


Riley W. Geary, A.M., Executive Secretary 


927 Beacon Street. Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Teachers in all fields have unusual oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 


We wish to 
cooperate with both the administrator and 
the teacher for the advantage of both. 
Our service is nation-wide. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOC! 













A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEqps 


Colleges, 
ALBERT fecmeene 
HPA HDOD Schools Ge 
AGENCY 


Schools. Good 
ESTABLISHED 














candidates in 
demand. Send 


1885 
for information 






Home Office: M 
25 East Jackson Blvd. ember 
Chicago N.A.T.A. 
Corresponding Agencies : 










535 Fifth Ave., New York City * Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash, 









4do Rockies 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
1944 SUMMER SESSION 


Eight Weeks 
July 1to August 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Art, 
Biology, Business, Chemistry, Classical and Mod- 
ern Languages, Education, English, Geology 
and Geography, History, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Law, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, 
Social Sciences, and Physical Education. 


Emphasis on education for and in the post 
war period. 


Special features include Plays and Movies, 
Organ Recitals, Concerts, and Lectures deal- 
ing with current problems. 


The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use 
of an automobile. 









yor? 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
Summer School Office (Dept. S) 


Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 





Name—____ — — 
St. and No. 
City and State 
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UNION CARBIDE REPORTS 


first full-year’s production of 


BUTADIENE 
for the Government's Synthetic Rubber Program 


(INSTITUTE, W. VA. PLANT) 





Night view of the immense butadiene plant at Institute, W. Va. 


A LITTLE OVER A YEAR AGO* the first tank car of butadiene 
was shipped from the Government’s large integrated rubber 
project at Institute, W. Va. This historic shipment came from 
the immense butadiene plant which was designed and built by 
CarBipE AND Carson Cuemicats Corporation for the Gov- 
ernment’s Defense Plant Corporation—and is being operated 
by this Unit of UCC, for the Rubber Reserve Company. 


FIRST YEAR'S PRODUCTION OVER THE RATED CAPACITY— 
that is the record of this huge 80,000-ton-per-year plant during 
its first twelve months! This has been accomplished in spite of 
the many inherent problems that had to be solved in starting a 
wholly new project of this magnitude. 


Over 8/10 of a short ton of butadiene is required to make 
about one long ton of Buna S type synthetic rubber. Butadiene 
from this plant during the past year has provided more than 
90,000 long tons of synthetic rubber for the Nation’s require- 
ments, both military and essential civilian. The delivery of this 
all-important ingredient also has made possible early produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber under the Government’s program, 


es 


*The first tank carload of butadiene from Institute was shipped on February 18, 1943 
a than one month after Unit No. 1 of the four large butadiene-producing units 

d started operating. Subsequently, Unit No. 2 started producing in March, Unit 
No. 3 in April, and Unit No, 4 on May 25, 1943, 


NOW HUGE BUTADIENE PRODUCER — although originally 
designed to produce 80,000 tons annual capacity, the Institute 
plant is now delivering butadiene at a rate of more than 100,000 
tons per year. An identical plant using Carbide’s process was 
put into operation by the Koppers United Company in Sep- 
tember, 1943, at Kobuta, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OVER 75% OF THE TOTAL PRODUCTION OF BUTADIENE 
for the Government’s synthetic rubber program in 1943 came 
from the alcohol process developed by CarBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION. 


In addition to the plant at Institute, Carbide made available 
plans for the large plant at Kobuta, which was built and is 
being operated for the Government by Koppers United Com- 
pany. 

CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION also has 
designed and built for the Defense Plant Corporation, and is 
operating for the Rubber Reserve Company, another large 
butadiene plant at Louisville, Ky. 

Vv 
Business men, technicians, teachers, and others are invited to send 
for the book M-4 “Butadiene and Styrene for Buna S Synthetic 


Rubber from Grain Alcohol,” which explains what these plants 
do, and what their place is in the Government’s rubber program. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [aa New York 17, N.Y. 


Principat Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS 


re Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 


Mates Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. 


CHEMICALS 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


The material herein has been reviewed and passed by the Office of Rubber Director, the Rubber Reserve Company, the Defense Plant Corporation, and the Wer Department 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 

The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 

The Oxweld Ratlroad Servier Company Plastics Divicton of Carbide and 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 








Carben Chemicals Corporation 
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Have you ever wished for the 
peace of mind, the self assurance that 
an owner ofa big farmor ranch has? 


P...... his income is very little more than yours but the 
difference lies in the security he feels. He knows that, no matter what happens, 
as long as it is free of debt, that land will be there! Will be his and his family’s, 
to see them through any emergency. 


As a teacher, you can enjoy the same feeling of security 
through FPEA group plan insurance. The FPEA is your association—formed 
especially for teachers and other civic employees. Premiums are low and in 
proportion to amount of insurance. Women pay no more than men! We do 
not maintain a field organization, an economy important to you. 


Immediate benefits are yours! When you know that you are 
providing for emergencies and dependents, life takes on new zest! A small 
proportion invested in positive security means freedom to spend the balance of 
your income as you wish! 


FPEA plans are underwritten by two nationally known old- 
line companies with assets of more than $195,000,000.00. Claims Gre paid im- 
mediately! Fill in the coupon below and mail it today! Complete facts on 
plans, rates, and benefits will be sent you right away! You can consider the 
protection best fitted to your needs and make your decision alone. 


NON-PROFIT ASSOCIATION OF 


ee 8 Sa a es 





| FP.EA. (P.O. Box 2451-A), Denver 1, Colo. 

; Please send me, without obligation, facts on protection 
1 plans, rates, etc. i 
5 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
for Teachers 


THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 
Begins Monday, June 26th 
Closes Friday, August 4th 


Temple University presents a co 
selection of graduate and unde 
courses in its 34th Summer § 
teachers, school principals an 
tendents. If you require credit 


mnplete 
rgraduate 
€ssion for 
d superin. 


A : S for certi- 
fication, or if you are a candidate aap 


degree, you will find that the T: 

mer Session is ideally suited to re von 
The regular University facilities are ayail. 
able, and in addition to its educational 
advantages, the University—and the cit 

of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural recreational opportunities, You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia! 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 
e 
WRITE for illustrated booklet whi 
scribes the many advantages of the Ten: 
Summer Session for 1944. Address Office of 


the Registrar, Broad and M 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. ne 





Classified 


BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO EDUCATORS 


Business and credit references are requested from all 
advertisers in this section. The rate is 25¢ per word for 
over 210,000 circulation. Final closing date for each 
issue is the 5th of the month preceding—i.e. May 
Issue closes April 5 














BOOKS 


WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? See 
Largest Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Libraries. Semi- 
naries Swedenborg’s ‘‘Heaven and Hell,” 632 pages, 


free (5¢ postage). Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 51 


East 42nd Street, New York. 








COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS. Read “The Numismatist.” 
Published monthly. News, illustrated feature articles 
on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. American 
Numismatic Association, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, 
| > 4 











FILMS 


16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Fre 
catalogue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, Nev 
Jersey. 








HOBBIES 

JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., 100 as 
sorted $2.00. LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

COCOONS: the original $1.00 dozen including Luna, 
Io: MAYNARD, 1192 Ridge Rd. West, Rochester 
13, N.Y. 

SUFFICIENT SILK-WORM EGGS for project 25¢ 
Coins preferred. Josie Perkins, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


VISUAL AIDS 


ea eee ee 

CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, Jantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penaa. 
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hree “thirds” show why cereal 


| foods carry their weight nutritionally 





OF THE FOODS AMERICANS EAT,* CEREAL FOODS CONTRIBUTE 
almost a third (28-30%) of the 


almost a third (28-30%) of the 


over a third* of three essential 





FOOD-ENERGY 


(calories) 


PROTEIN 


B VITAMINS AND IRON 





*Based on 2800 calorie prewar diet, and on assumption cereal consumption consisted wholly of enriched flour and bread 
and whole-grain or restored cereals. Current enrichment levels used. All data adjusted for losses in cooking. *40% of 
the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron (as recommended for a 2800 calorie diet). 


HE CEREAL FOODS (including flour, bread 
Ta breakfast cereals) are conceded to be the 
most economical of our major foodstuffs in the con- 
tribution of food-energy. Their contribution of pro- 
tein is likewise important. Now, thanks to flour 
enrichment and cereal restoration, they also carry 
more than their share of three B vitamins and iron. 


The simplest way to grasp, fully, the nutritional 
significance of cereal foods, insofar as our national 
dietary is concerned, is to carry a mental image of 
the three “thirds” pictured above. 


Flour and bread enrichment, and cereal restora- 
tion, are steps of truly major importance toward the 
improvement of our national diet. Many nutrition- 
ists hold the view that if the consumption of cereals 
were confined to those of enriched, restored and 


whole grain types, their consumption could be 
materially increased without impairing the attrac- 
tiveness and acceptability of our diet... and with- 
out impairing it nutritionally. 

In their view such an increase could mean an 
actual nutritional gain—if coupled with a lessened 
consumption of non-protective foods. Increased 
consumption of “protective” foods is of course a 
highly desirable goal. From that standpoint it is true 
that an increased consumption of cereal products of 
the enriched, whole-grain and restored types can 
contribute toward better nutrition in a material way. 


The newer knowledge of nutrition has received 
one of its most practical applications in the develop- 
ments that have made enriched flour and bread 
and restored breakfast cereals widely available. 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov't standards, including Drifted Snow 

“Home-Perfected’’ Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched 

flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored to whole grain levels. All the brands above 
are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 











SCHOOLBOOKS ARE ESSENTiA 


Schoolbooks are essential to education. They are more essential than ever during a war when +! 
shortage of teachers. Textbooks and workbooks are a help to both teacher and pupil. 
These should, of course, be the best textbooks. During a war the best textbooks are those whi.‘ build 
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morale. Spirit is the chief essential to success. 


The people whose morale is best will win. 


The textbooks listed below are all in subjects essential to the war effort. 


DATED EVENTS WAR MAP 
1944 edition containing the Moscow, Tehran, and 
Cairo conferences. Large size 20 by 26 inches, price 
only 20c, postpaid. Newly printed in brilliant colors. 


THE STULL AND HATCH GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 


which begin with global and polar projection maps, 
feature aviation throughout, and treat all peoples with 
sympathetic understanding. New printings. Complete 


Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equally important in acquiring 
correct English and in military and naval activities. 
The accompanying workbooks are entitled Adventures 
in Language. Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the 
importance of aviation, which is featured throughout 
the series, with a history of aviation in the second 
readers introducing General Doolittle when he was a 
pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and 
adds interest to the reading program from the very first 
grade. A complete course of study by a practical 
teacher is available for users of the Rainbow Readers. 


CARPENTER AND WOCD'S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in 
General Science. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With wartime applications. A diagnostic testing pro- 
gram to remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 


The national leader in Biology, complete with Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S PHYSICS 
includes the War Department’s pre-induction courses 


in Electricity and Machines in the regular study of 
Physics. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, AND WHITSIT’S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 

was written since the beginning of the war and brings 

home to every one the vital and basic services of 

Chemistry. There are new chapters on Photo- 

chemistry and Plastics. Workbook and Teachers’ 

Manual. 


TOWNSEND'S OUR AMERICA 
A 1944 pictorial history for beginners in the fourth 
grade, meeting the requirements of the lates: report 
of the American Historical Association. ’ 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes 
of our history which are an inspiration to the yo 


Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
1944 printing. A chronological history, bringing 
events down to the present day, combined with a unit 
study of American institutions. A simple, clear-cut 
American history for high schools. Workbook. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate 
the democratic way of life. New edition. Workbook 
and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account 
of the present war, and studies readjustments to 


follow the war. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and 
their problems. Tests and Teachers’ Manual. 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1944 
treats the Moscow Conference, the pay-as-you-go tax 
and Russia’s abolition of the Third International. The 
first chapter is Winning the War. The final chapters 
have suggestions for winning the peace. Workbook 
and Teachers’ Manual. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. 1944 printing. Global and Polar 


Projection maps. 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all 
features of this subject. 


GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
1944 copyright, meeting wartime demands in: food 
economy. Teaches how to keep well physically and 
mentally. Food will build a new America! 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 


for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical 
mathematics required in the Army and Navy. Work- 
books and Teachers’ Manuals. 
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All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm had the good fortune to have 
an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, now in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 
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